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Jo Many Inquiring Friends. 


ee ee 
PATENT HIVES—WHAT FRAME OR HIVE TO USE—SHALL WE USE AN EXTRACT- 
OR.OR RAISE COMB HONEY ?—ITALIANS—THE BEE MOTH—SPACE FOR COMBS. 


While | earnestly try to maintain a broad “charity for all, and malice toward none,” and while 
1 do not wish to take upon myself the responsibility of dictating a course for others, I feel it a 
duty to discourage with all my might, both by precept and example, everything in the shape of 
patented bee hives, or patents on anything pertaining to bee-culture. On the other hand, I shall 
try to encourage every one to do all in his power to advance the common good of all. I do not 
believe the world “selfish and grasping,” but have much confidence in the disposition of our 
people to desire to pay for everything they get, and to reward those who work for them disinter- 
estedly, when they once get a clear understanding of the matter. If you have made a valuable 
invention or discovery, give it to the people rejoicing that you have been enabled to contribute 
your mite to the common good, and in seeing others happy, and sooner or later, you will surely 

nave your reward. Nothing that we manufacture, in the shape of hives or implements, is patented. 

[recommend the Langstroth frame for everybody, and for every purpose whatever, in pref- 
erence to anything else, and I have pretty thoroughly experimented with all shapes and sizes. 
There may be other forms that will give just as good results, but I do not believe there are any 
better. For all general purposes, I advise the Simplicity hive holding ten of the above frames. 
The Simplicity (or Improved and Simplified Langstroth hive) is not patented, and never will be. 
The hive is made of % limber, and is 20144 by 16 inches outside measure. The Langstroth frames 
as our gauges make them, are 175g by 944 outside measure. As the chatf hive is the same thing 
with an outer shell to hold the chaff that protects the hive from the winter’s frosts, as well as 
summer's sun, no confusion can result from using both in the same apiary. 

Produce just whichever pays best in your own market, and no one can tel. o well as you 
yourself can by trying both; you can perhaps produce a nice article of extracted for about 1l5c., 
as cheaply as comb honey for 20c. You can produce thin, raw, unripened hone y without an 
trouble for 10c. or less, but it will probably pay you best to give your customers an article as good, 
in every respect, as that found in the nicest comb honey. 

The comparative advantages of the black, or common bees, and Italians, isa matter that no 
longer admits of discussion, and I must consider the very few individuals who write in favor of 
the former as belonging to that class of unfortunates who seem to delight in being contrary. If 
tons of honey are to be considered a proof, the matter has long ago been amicably settled in favor 
of the Italians. 

The bee moth need hardly be mentioned now, unless it is to advise you to drive them out with 
Italians, for whenever they come into a neighborhood, the moths get out without any farther 
trouble or bother. This one feature aione, is enough to justify introducing Italian queens in 
place of the blacks. 

The usual space allowed for brood combs is about 1 7-16 inches, but the matter is not at all im- 
portant. They can be worked as closely as 1%, or as far apart as1\%. For surplus honey we 
would have about 2 inches space from centre to centre of the combs. 

Now my friends, I beg to be allowed to make a request of you. Answering questions by letter, 
or by postal, is a grievous tax on my health, strength, time and money. Will you not, before ask- 
ing, look over the above, our circular which we give away, besides paying postage, and our A BC 
Book for beginners. Nearly all the questions that are asked, are earefully and de- 
liberately answered in the above, if you will only ‘take the time to look them up. It takes 
hard brain labor to answer your questions faithfully, and when they come by the thousand, it 
takes all my time from the journal, and from those to whom it belongs, having paid me their 
money. Now please do not think me unkind, if your answers are bricf, on a postal, and written 
by one of the clerks. It is the very best I can do. Your busy friend, NOVICE. 
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There are 4229 paying subscribers to GLEANINGS, 


this Ist day of April, 1879. 





in Ww00D 
N.W. Cor. FRONT&VINE 


CINCINNATI 


OHIO. 


} 32 pages, a Colored Plate In every numh - 
and many fine Engrevings; price $1.2 
H ayear; five copies for $5.00. 
H , Vick’s FLoraL GUIDE, 100 pag ses, one 
} Colored Plate— 200 Mlustrations. Price 
h only 5 cents. 
Me Pueusheo BY JAMES VICK, ROCHESTER, N.¥. | 
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H AVE 


about 15 tested queens which I will ship 


during the month of April, for $3.50 each. Safe 
arrival guaranteed to any part of the United States 


or Canada. Cash to acompany order. Address 


MISS MEROA ANDREWS, Medina, Ohio. 


$1.50 per YEAR; CLUBS ef 5 or More $1.00. 


Send Ten Cents for a fample Copy of 


The American Bee Journal 


The Oldest, Largest 2nd Best Bee Paper. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN <: SON, CHICAGO. 
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IMPLEMENTS FOR BEE CULTURE 
ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. 





For deseription of the various articles, see our 
Nineteenth Edition Circular and Price List found in 
\pr. No., Vol. VIL, or mailed on application. 

For directions How to Make all these various ar 
cles and implements, see A B C of Bee Culture. 

This Price List to be taken in place of those of 

rmer date. 

 Mailable articles are designated in the left hand 

olumn of figures; the figures giving the amount of 
postage required. 

— postage on merchandise is limited to 8% 

., and nothing can be sent for less than 10 cents. 


B Alighting Board, detachable. See A BC, 
POPE Wied dh «ix Shia wreniessncbteapewnsceas $ 10) 
Basswood trees for planting. For prices 
SOO Ie Naika oo sinc cs comkerhshe cweos 
Balances, spring, for suspended hive (60 lbs. ) 8 00 
Barrels eR CaP ere rey ore 2 50 
< waxed and painted.. 3 50 
Bees, per colony, from $7 to $16, for partic- 
ulars see STONE BIN v0.05 542 so dei astear mene 
10 Bee-Hunting box, with printed instructions 25 


0 Binder, Emerson’s, for GLEANINGS..... £0, 60, 75 
10 Bloeks, iron, for metal cornered frame ma- 
RE ise ache. Keak biae eds canes bac eR 1b 


One of the above is given free with every 100 
frames, or 1000 corners. 
10 | Burlap for covering bees. 40 in. wide, per yd 10 
Buzz-Saw, foot-power, complete; circular 
with cuts free on application. Two saws 
and two gauges included.................. 35 00 
0 | Buzz-Saws, extra, 8c, to $3.50. See price list. 
Tke above are all filed, and set, and mailed any 
where 
60 | Buzz-Saw mandrel and boxes complete for 
6inch saws, No saws included... 5 00 
= same for 7 and 8 in. saws (not mailable) 7 
3| Cages for queens, wood and wire cloth, 


provisioned. See price list.......... 10 

30 “ ¢ ae! are 1 00 
20 | Candy for bees, can be fed at any season, 

SUE EEN s vcs s SULA EMS 55 ade 4 Usa SER T RA 15 

0 Cards, queen registering, Se. Se 06 

) WN Oia octane 40 
60 Chaff cushions for wintering (see Nov. No. 

for RNR ars kw hk oc he ea awicga Sea hae aa 30 

9 " without the chaff........... 15 | 

40 Chaff cushion division boards..... ........ 20 

2 Cheese cloth, for strainers, per yard........ 10 

10 Clasps for transfe rring, package OF W00...:. 2 

Climbers for Bee-Hunting.................. 2 50 


Comb Basket, made of tin, holds 5 frames, | 
has hinged cover and pair of handles..... 
Comb Foundation Machines complete $22 to 10) 09 
2) Corners, a OR Peed Peer eee 
20 wee Ae eee 60 
bottom, per 100........... 40 
On 1,009 or more a discount of 10 per cent will be 
made, and on 10,000, 25 per cent. The latter will be 
given to those who ‘advertise metal cornered ———. 
Corners, Machinery complete for making $250 
12 Duck, per yd. 
Ib |E nameled cloth, ‘the best thing for ‘COV ering 
frames. Bees seldom bite and _ prop- 
olize it. Per yard, 45 inches wide, 
25e. By the piece, (12 yards).. 22 
Extractors, pencetng. to size of ‘frame, 
2 & eT Bere ae 
= inside and gearing, including 
| EE ee ERED Por pe 
* Hoops to ra around the top.. 


15 “ se 


oo 


eS ee reer 
5 Feeder, Simplicity, Mece price list) 1 pint.. 
7 Feeders, A quart, tin, ....5.... cece cc eese eens 
4| Deen, Bate Gi iici sic a haisn cocaine dss 
5 The same, 6 gts, to be used in upper story 
>| Files for small circular rip saws, new and 
| valuable, 20c; per doz. by express.. 
| ‘ The same, large size, double above 
DES 2s oy os ack has keaakwetn Weuuns 
cornered, for cross-cut saws, 10c; doz 
»| Frames with asenple Rabbet and Clasps... 
* Galvanized iron wire for grapevine trellises 
per lb. (about 100 feet)... 2.0.6 ser ecceseces 
Gates for Extractors tinned for soldering. . 
Gearing for Extractor with supporting arm 
GLEANINGS, Vol’s I and IT, each.......... 


~w 
SB 8 SRSRSES 


] ‘ 


wr _ 
— 


— 
SSSSaNSE 


1} 

iH) 

0 | a Vol’s IV and V, i EI 1 00 | 
0 | ~ Vol. III, second-hand............ 200) 
0 * first five neatly boundinone... 5 00 | 
6 bid unbound.. 4 


Hives from 50c to $6 25; for particulars see 


TPUGD ACG Is Sad oe se 54028 oe mn ates sce coun 
0 Honey Kniv es, straight or curved blade.. 1 00 
3 GES CY Ee ae SS er 5 00 
ug * 2 doz by Express........... 4 75 


Labels for ih, from 25 to 50c per 100; 
for particulars see price list... .......... 
Lamp Nursery, for hatching queen cells as 


oe Ee RE PPE ee RES TREE 5 0 
0| Larvee, for queen rearing, from June to 
— tick oncindadveleiece wwe a casbtawsy esse 25 
15 | Leather for smoker bellows, per side...... 50 
0 | Lithograph of the Hexagonal Apiary....... 25 
0 Magnify ing Glass, PREP RS ae 50 
0 Double lens, brass on 
RU II occa bee 40s Saatirans Voce vess,s sc 1 00 
0 | Medley of Bee-Keeper’s Photo’s, 150 photo’s 1 00 
12 | Microscope, Se ery in Mahogany box 3 00 
0 Prepared objects for above, such 
0 as bees’ wing, sting, eye, foot, &e., each 25 
7 | Muslin, Indian head, for quilts and cush- 
ions, pretty stout, but not good as duck, 
OO EFI OE Se OR eae 10 
10 | Opera Glasses for Bee-Hunting............. 5 00 
18 | Paraftine, for waxing barrels, per lb........ 25 
0| Photo of House Apiary and improvements 25 
60 | Pump, Fountain, or Swarm Arrester...... 8 50 
0 | Queens, 25c to $6 00. See price list......... 
1 | Rabbets, Metal, per 1006s... a scccdeveqscccs 02 
Salicylic acid, for foul brood, per 0Z........ 50 
10 | Saw Set for Cireular iiss ticnanacavchss 75 
0 | Screw Drivers, all metal (and wrench com- 
bined) 4% inch, 10c; 5inch, lic. Very nice 
SOE TOD OMOWOE BBWG esis oo occ icsasececp cess 
0 | Scissors, for clipping queen’s wings........ 40 
6 | Section boxes, fancy, hearts, stars, crosses, 
Msg WOR vt chk vac ben CAA Anuhake conte o< ts 05 
Section Honey box, a sample with strip of 
fdn. and printed instructions............. 05 


Section boxes in the flat by the quantity, 
$6 00 per thousand and upwards, accord- 
ing to size; for particulars, see price list. 
15 Case of 3 section boxes, showing the 
way in which the separators are used, 
suitable for any kind of hive, see price list 10 





18 Seed, Alsike Clover, raised near us, per Ib.. 22 
18 Catnip, good seed, per oz. 10c ; per Ib. 100 
0 ‘“* Chinese Mustard, per 02............. 15 
18 *  Mellilot, or Sweet Clover, per lb..... 35 
18} ‘* White Dutch Clover, per lb.......... 35 
‘“*  Motherwort, per 0z. 20c; per Ib...... 2 00 
18 ‘“* Mignonette, per Ib. (200 } ES 1 40 
one Simpson Honey Plant, ond ae . 
18 7 Silv er Hull Buckwheat, ver Yb Daria eas 10 
si peck, by Express (3) 
* Common ” per peck......... 50 

18 ** Summer Rape. Sow ps June and 
- UE NUE icv sSins cis cas ges ctence<¢ 15 


A small package of any of the above seeds will be 
sent for 5 cents. 











5 | Sheets of Enameled cloth to keep the bees 
from soiling or eating the cushions... .. 10 
Shipping Cases for 48 section frames of 
MO bbc: dadn cee, Wdau sn halen o050ie6 edebading 60 
| The same for 24 sections, half above 
| prices. This size can be sent by mail in 
TNO Pe PE FE oven cua. nGkida senkens eons 
1 | Slate tablets to hang on hives.............. 01 
Smoker, Quinby’s (to Canada 15c extra)1 50 & 1 75 
5 ng oolittle’s, to be heldinthe mouth 25 
2; Bingham’s ........... $100; 150; 175 
25 a" bet ~ aia see illustration in price = 
_ 2| Tacks, tinned, per paper, (two sizes)........ 10 
5 PUA sos ccc. ngs asevskencth assace 40 
0| Veils, Bee, with face of Brussels net, (silk) 15 
| The same, all of grenadine (almost as good) 50 
Veils, material for, Grenadine, much 
stronger than tarlatan, 21 inches in 
WERE Te PO ion cctv idecicesesientses nse 20 
Brussels et, for face of vail, 29 inches 
in width, per yard 1 50 
Wax Extractor SOS ES RES ye gigc ee 8 78 PRE 8 50 
Copper bottomed boiler for above........ 1 50 
5 | Wire cloth, for Extractors, tinned, per 
square 1 ete ROSS NEC B Rats single 10 
2 | Wire cloth, for queen Cages................. 10 
Above is tinned, and meshes are 5 and 18 
to the inch respectively a ee ree 
8 | Painted wire cloth, for Y hiinitaes ‘bees, 14 
mesh to the inch, per square foot........ 05 
All — delivered on —— the cars here at prices 
nam I, ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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Hives and Section Boxes. 


Materials for Largstroth Hives, with 9 Frames 


and 6 Cases for Sections, in the flat. .. $1 
Sample Hive, in the flat................sesss000 1 23 
Dov etailed Section eens wae size under 6x6 in. 
in lots of 500.. fe cements 350 
** 1,000 6 50 


Prize Boxes re aay. to nail at aie prices. Send 
for Circular and Price-List. . D. PARKER, Manu- 
facturer, Defiance, Ohio. 4d 


BOOKS for BEE- KEEPERS and OTHERS. 


Any of these books will be forwarded by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 

In buying books, as every thing else, we are liable 
to disappointment, if we make a pure hase without 
seeing the article. Admitting that the bookseller 
could read all the books he offers, as he has them for 
sale, it were hardly to be expected he would be the 
one to mention all the faults, as well as good things 
about a book. I very much desire that those who fa- 
vor me with their patronage, shall not be disappoint- 
ed, and therefore, I am going to try to prevent it by 
mentioning all the faults so far as I can, that the 
tent tang may know what he is getting. In the fol- 
owing list, books that Lapprove, I have marked with 
a*; those I especially approve,**; those that are not up 
to times, t; books that contain but little matter for 
the price, large type and much space between the 
lines, +; foreign, $. 


BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 


A BC of Bee Culture, Part First, Second or Third 25 
A BC of Bee Culture. Part Ist, 2d,&3d,in one Vol. 60 


ee —g ae eer 1 25 

ED OE in Ski choa sees uaconnensae 1 00 
Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee**t.... $2 00 
Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee-keeping**t......... 1 50 
Bee-keeper's Text Book*. -Revised, Muslin.. 1 00 


Paper.... 75 
A Manual of eek intiinens. by John Hunter*§.. 1 25 
Dzierzon Theory**.. 
How I made $350 a Year with my Beest$....... 25 
“Blessed Bees’’t A fascinating book, but it is 


fiction and not facts. Price.............. 1 00 
Putnam’s Sons..... pS es 
Honey as Food and Medicine. RSS 10 
OS PS EE 75 
Wuller’s Grape Cultairist?™..........6..cceccscees 1 50 
MISCELLANEOUS NAND BOOKS. 
8 en ene 1 00 
i Lc) CC a en 1 50 
I NN ss 6 650 nds me sews 00:6505,0% 1 50 
An Egg Farm, Stoddard**...................... 50 
oe Ser ere : 25 
yn a aie a ae nw 1 50 
Purdy’s Small Fruit Instructor*................ 25 
How to Use The Microscope.................... 75 
Play and Profit in my Garden*................. 1 50 
“Our Digestion,”’ By Dio Lewis**.............. 2 00 
SOE SI aca s anc nnb ha soni ikavisscdus 20 
Potatoe Pests, by Prof. Riley**........... ..... 50 
Practical Floricuiture*.......:........ ........ 1 50 
ee Te I no noon on ie ca cochscessdce 15 
Strawberry Culturist, Fuller*.................. 20 
Small Fruit Culturist, Fuller*.................. 15 
Forest Tree Culturist, Fuller*.................. 1 50 
How to Build Hot- Houses, Leuchars.......... 15 
Draining for Profit and Health, Warring....... 1 50 
What I know of Farming, Horace Greely..... 1 50 
Injurious aver, IRs Wis ee CAO 5 x vans sadn 10 
ReOw Oo Demo CG, oo ono cc ccccn esc cccedece 50 
Fret Sawing for Pleasure and Profit*t......... 50 
Moody’s Best Thoughts and Discourses**...... 75 
Moody and Sankey’ 8 Gospel Hymns, words only 06 
~ ** words and music, paper 30 
“y san $s —— 35 
Tracy's “‘Mother and ae Offspring”’ : 1 50 
ee ey Ee See ope 
Manual of Vegetable Plants, in paper.. 55 30 


Tillinghast, Factoryville, Penn.......... 


BOOKS THAT I HAVE NEVER EXAMINED, BUT THAT 
ARE IN GOOD REPUTE. 


Amoriogn Ammer, INOPRTIB. .... 0.0 ccc. cece success $5 50 
MTEC RM THE DOME oso ai occ cccd. yaseises 30 
BD TI TI aie va o.oo sca vicicccciewes : 50 
American Fruit Culturist, Thomas............ 3 75 | 
American Pomology, Warder .................. 3 00! 


BEE CULTURE. APRIL 
A Simple Flower Garden, Barnard............ 38 
American Weeds and Useful Plants........... 17h 
American Wheat Culturist, Todd............... 1 0 
Burn’s Architectural Drawing Book........... 1 00 
Broom Corn and Brooms..... aper 50....cloth 15 
Bommer’s Method of Making Manures......... 25 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier... ................... 30 
Burr’s Vegetables of America................. 8 00 
i 3. ae paper 50........ eloth 75 


Cooked and Cooking Food for Demestic....... 

eee err reer yf 
Cranberry ENN WERE on pp cnc sh cae asnas ee 
te Cc ulture, Lyman. 


Sareeuaey Made ‘eer. RRS Sate epee 
Cotton Planter’s Manual, Turner........... ... 
Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Alphabets..... 
Complete Works on Chemistry, Leibig......... 
BO ee SR rere re 
Darwin's Variations of Animals and Plants... 

OD Sou dave vac esbe wid conemeesabens 
Earth Closets. How To Make Them, Warring.. 
Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, Downing... 
PTE OS MUNNNE MIOOW ioc bine sdcanwssc cok ecb oes 
Farming by Inches, Barnard................... 
UNE MURINE, REMI on sb ddice ds vue dceehcaien sas 
Flax Culture (Seven Prize Essays Practical... 

Cn tg See rT PerrT Pepe Pere ers 
ER ae ng 
I I i a dh dials uipaien g's 
Farm Implements and Machinery, Thomas.... 
Gardening For The South 


; Gardening For Money, Barnard................ 


Gardening For Pleasure, Henderson......... : 
Gardening For Ladies, Loudon................. 
Gregory On Cabbages....paper................. 
sregory On Squashes....paper................. 
Gregory On Onions....... DE o.vow devs cacens et 
CO FI Pe OIG inne g.a cc ndeandssessyecse 


ee ee ere ye ee 
CONT VB EONOG, TREE oo ona ccc cc ccc nsec scces 
Hedges and Evergreens, Warder............... 
NE ee ee ee 

65S eo aa hh's be Sash sek oaes 4:04 600 
i EN rs ley ck oa an hoes suse oe 
BOW Paes GOW, CCAS 6.5.55 cass sc cup cugecss ss 
ge COR gL ge ea 
How to Get a Farm and When to Find One.... 
RUE OS NY I oi oh a g'e-0's'nc ds ced Sadsecs 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation... 


With Colored Plates, $6 50................ 


Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy.......... 
Johnson’s How Crops Feed..............s.eee0: 
Johnson's How Crops Grow.................65 

SORRY JUNG'S OOGK TOOK 5.0.65 0.5 osc sseccovsenssee 
Klipparts Re ae 
Leavitt’s Facts About Peat 
Landscape Gardening, + NE TSP Pee 


Mrs. Cornelius’s Young Housekeeper’s Friend. 


ES SEE SEL END 
DE UN OE SOT OOG 5's os x che ilg's Kb gp des on ose 
Money In The Garden, Quinn.................. 
Manual of Botany and Lessons, Gray.......... 
Manual of Flax Culture and Manufacture..... 
Manual on The Culture of Small Fruits........ 

Pe MLE kk wa Kiana iauesanawes sé cakaldc® 


My Ten Rod Farm, Barnard.................+5- 
My Vineyard at Lakeview................20-0+% 
New Cook Book, Mrs. Hale..................... 
Peat and Its Uses eae ete Riles she § ah pienso caw eam 
Practical Butter Book, Willard..... ........... 
Pear Culture, Fields....... 
Plummer’s Carpenters and Builder’s Guide... 
Peach Culture, Fulton's TE oe Oe Pere Pee Poe eee 
Pear Culture For Profit, Quinn................. 
Potatoe Culture, (Prize Essay)...... paper...... 
Painter, Guilder and Varnisher................ 
OUI CIN I OO ais. Sick wae Sb eee ke esed 
Practical Poultry Keeper, Wright.............. 
POCA L TOME CRU GTIED 6.50 5 noe sc oesenes eee -coces 
SR AU SIO DG oi a nieve 0.0.50 ten ettns bseenbae 
Fre ae re 
School and Field Book of Botany, Gray........ 
Stewart's Sorghum and Its Products........... 
Strawberry Garden Barnard A Story.......... 
Silk SN COED xsn ahicccwech eee secdaawne ss 


Shooting eeu as 4c ucanebne 


BE Re rere Pape errr 
j Taxidermist’s RL ccna vuitind ann tah ise tesenwn 
| Youman’s Household Science........ ......... 


NI oo ons weiss unc quneae 
SEE MING io ois 350005 5654s pivsee xen bees 
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TABLE OF PREMIUMS. 


The first column is for those only, 
who send 5 or more names. 


of Sub- 
| seribers 


or 
at 


Prices of 
Premiums 


| at 
Names of Premium Articles. 


sa Te.| 1.00 | 


Any of them sent post-paid on rec’pt of price.| fone 
1 -A BCof Bee Culture, Any One Part.. 
-Lithograph of Aprary, Implements, ete. 2 
3 3— Photograph of E ouse Apiary 2 
“That Present,” Novice and Blue Eyes $ 
) — neeaent s Binder for GLEANINGS, 
will hold 3 Volumes........+0++0.! 
= o better quality 
1 Pocket Magnifying Glass...+-.+eseeeeee j 
8—First or second Volume of GLEANINGS. 
J—Best quality Emerson’s Binder for 
GLEANINGS 75; 8 
10—Double Lens Magnifier,on 3 brass fect 1,0) 9 
| ~—Photo Medley, Bee- Keepers of Americal,00| 9 
»—First and second Vol. of GLEANINGS..1,50) 10 
13—A real Compound Microscope, beauti- 
Sully finished, and packed with Imple- 
ments in a Mahogany Bor 
11—Opera Glass for Bee Huntina 
15 —American Silver (Waltham) Watch $10. 


ONE HUNDRED COLONIES 
PURE TTAMIAN BEES, FOR BALE CHEAP, 


Queens all bred from Imported Mother. 


QUEENS & HONEY IN SEASON. 


Address C.C. VAUGHAN, 
Columbia, Tenn. 


ww 


tw ton 


ater BOW 


-3 15; 20 
5-00 | 2h 
50 


Send for Circular. 
2tf 


ARNES’ PATENT FOOT 
POWER MACHINERY! 
CIRCULAR and SCROLL SAWS. 
Hand, Circular Rip Saws for heavy 
and light ripping. Lathes, &e., &c. 
These machines are especially 
adapted to Hive Making. It 
will pay every bee-keeper to send 
for our 64 page Catalogue. Miae« 
chines Sent on Trial. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, Winnebago Co., Il. 


COMB FOUNDATION, 
45 TO 55c. PER POUND, 


According to quantity bought at one. time. For fur- 
ther particulars, see our Illustrated Catalogue, mail- 
ed on application. A. I. ROOT, er Ohio. 


QUEENS W WANTED. 


I will pay $1.00 for all the young Italian queens 
of April; May, 90e; June, 75c; and after July Ist, 60c. 

The above prices are for queens delivered here, 
and you are expected to guarantee safe delivery. 


The only requirements we make are, that the | 


“Dollar” queens be daughters of importe d mothers, 
and fertile, laying queens of this year’s raising. 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


Ra: 4 ECCS 


FOR HATCHING, 


Packed for any distance, from Ist premium 
Brown Leghorns and Black B. R. G. Bantams. 
mated for me by I. K. Felch and purchased of him, 
who says they are as good as money can buy of him. 
A fair hatch guaranteed or order duplicated. Eggs, 
$2.50 pr 13, or $4.00 pr 26, in new baskets. 

C. W. CANFIELD, 
Atheaie Bradford Co., Pa, 





ECCS. 


4-Hd 


Number | 


required | 


| Purchasing 
| Home 


| chasing Queens or 


{ 
| Queens, 


| Box and Comb Foundation, free. 
: : c | 4 EDWIN THEW, 
our Southern friends willsend me during the month | 


ete. Grand Inducements to Live « Agents. 


Pens | 





GEORGE GRIMM, 
JEFFERSON, WISCONSIN, 


Hereby respectfully gives notice to the publie, that 
his Circular and Price List of Italian Bees, for the 
year 1878-9 is ready; and that he is selling a at 
his usual low prices. 0-4d. 


BEFORE 


colonies with Imported Queens, or 
Bred Queeus, Italian Queens, Comb 
Foundation, and Implements in Bee Cul- 
ture, write for circular, with prices and sample of 
Comb Foundation free. 

_ 50 good colonies of common bees in box hives at 
$3 50 each. 
‘tfd 


1OMB Foundation, 
/ Hives, best hive out. 





CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Ill. 


Improv ed Simplic ity Bee 
No chaff hive needed to 
winter bees successfully. Smokers, &c. Bee-Keep- 
er’s supplies generally. All articles sent C.O. D. 
yoen desired. Send for circular. Address, 

D. ROY SE, Tower ‘Hill, Til. 


18 Years’ Exoerience 


in propagating Queen Bees from Imported moth- 
ers from the best districts of Italy. Persons pur- 
swarms of me will get what they 
Send for circular. WM. W. CARY, 
Cole rain, r ranklin Co., , Mass. 


bargain for. 
3tfm 


CHEAP BEES! 


In good, new, movable comb hives, at $5.00 each. 
Hives, Sections, &e., at reasonable prices, 
but not to give away. No chromos offered! 
Refer to First National Bank, and express agents. 
E. A. GASTMAN, Decatur, IL. 


Ss. P. BLOMILEY & Co.. 
LAGRANGE, WIS., 
Have made these low prices for comb foundation, 
cut to any size ordered; less than 10 Ib. 50cts; 10 to 
50 lb., 48ets; 100 1lb., 45cts. Send on your orders. 4 


G00D (GOODS CHEAP. 


Having fitted up a shop with suitable machinery, 
we are prepared to furnish Bee Hives, Section and 
Prize Boxes, Frames, Shipping Cases, &c., &c., as 
cheap as the cheapest. Price List, Sample Section 
Send for them. 


Morrisonville, Clinton Co., N. Y. 


B™ KEEPERS! Send ic to A. J. King & Co., 


61 Hudson St., New York, for a copy of their 
Journal, and Price List of Extractors, Smokers, ete., 
att 


ITALIAN QUEENS AND BEES! 


Send for price list of full colonies, 4 frame nuclei, 
Queens, Comb Foundation, and Apiarian Supplies. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
itfd H. H. BROWN, Light Street, Columbia Co., , Pa. 


GOLDEN ITALIANS! 


We have them in their purity. Cireulars and, Price 
List Free. J.M. BROOKS & BRO., 
4-94 Columbus, Ind., Box 64. 
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READY FOR BUSINESS. 


We are glad to inform our friends that our new 
shop is now arranged and we are ready for business. 
Our facilities are unsurpassed for doing good work 
cheaply and quickly. 


OUR NEW MONTHLY, 


The Bee-Keeper’s Exchange, 


Is already popular, and its success is established. 
Its low price, 75 cents per year, brings it within the 
reach of all, and we propose to make it so useful 
and entertaining that no bee-keeper can afford to be 
without it. Sample copy free. 


COMB FOUNDATION. 
DRONE OR WORKER CELLS. 


We wish our friends to realize that we are abso- 
lutely HEADQUARTERS for Comb Foundation. We 
produce the most and best Comb Foundation of 
anyone in the United States. We have testimonials 
from many who have tried different manufacturers 
and our Foundation is pronounced the best. We 
now have over 9,000 pounds of wax on hand that we 
ie a round price for, as we buy the best that can 

e obtained, and have it selected especially for us. 


PRICES FOR 1879. 


If we supply Foundation in odd quantities, or if cut 
to any size wanted, prices will be} 





1to25 pounds, per pound................ . ..55¢e 
25 to 5U i = eke enuwbkuanctesetaee 
50 to 100 ” se Sa ee basal wx euetaa es We 
100 to 500 ” Ne Bt te 1 Sa 
500 to 1000 ~ - AGacitpiseek ssS¥ geste 
1000 pounds or more, * woe 


If we get orders for foundation in 5 5, 10, bb, 25, 50, 
or 100 pound boxes, of 8x16% or 12x21 size, we will 
allow ten per cent discount from above prices. The 
above quotations are for the old style or lozenge 
shaped cells. 

FLAT-BOTTOMED FOUNDATION 

Is a grand success. The thin without wire is war- 
ranted to average ten square feet to the pound, and 
will not leave a “‘fish bone” in box honey. It is too 
thin for the brood nest. The flat bottomed founda- 


tion, with wire incorporated, will average six square 
feet to the pound, and absolutely prevents all say- 
ging and can be given to large swarms, or can ly 
handled very roughly after itis built out. Fiat bot- 
toms are not an experiment, but have been thor- 
oughly tested. The bees accept of this foundation 
just es fast as they do the old style. 

We hereby inform the public, that the wired foun- 
dation is subject to two patents, and the thin flat 
bottomed is subject to one patent. We have ful! 
privileges to make and sell this foundation and shal 
handle it in large quantities. 

We propose to keep the wired foundation in stock 
in ‘following sizes: Sheets are 10x16, 10x1814, 8'ox16'4, 
104414, 113¢x12, and 12x19. 

The Ne Ww Thin, for boxes, will be kept in sheets 


12x12. Both kinds will be sold at following prices: 
$1102 pounds, per“pound...............c8eces 70c 
25 to 50 - OW «ay exeat sae sabadagenns Hike 
50 to 100 > asd eth ik swede saat meecoeee 
100 to 500 ii yd Poe eee are, 
5090 to 1000 wx te: See bia sda na kwuad See Rem 

1000 pounds or more, ** 1 See | 


HONEY BOXES. 


Probably no one in the United States has better 
facilities than we, for making boxes rapidly and 
neatly. 

We can turn out 100,000 boxes a month without 
difficulty. Our specialty is the Prize and Novice or 
44x44 dovetailed box. These we will keepin stock. 
We plane all our boxes on the edges and on one side, 
and guarantee the work to be first class in every 
particular. Ouraimis to “EXCEL, not undersell.”’ 
Send for our samples before you purchase. 

PRICES FOR 1879. 

Prize boxes to take 5x6 glass, either tall or low. 
ae EA ION asin o's «Bs wd hie s 0d Koes a 
Pe Sree I wina's as ch fo aks wane Reese 
For 10,000 boxes he 

Parties must be very p: axtionle ur td give exact out- 
side dimensions of their boxes, when they order. 

Dovetailed sections 414x414 will be supplied at ex- 
actly same prices as above. 

For prices of everything needed in the apiary, 
write for our new price list, just out. 
4tf Address J. H. NELLIS, Canajoharie, N, Y. 





FOR SALE CHEAP. 
200 COLONIES ITALIAN BEES. 
Having over 450 colonies of Italian Bees, I willsell 
200 in lots of 25, 50, 100, or 200, at $5 delivered on 
board of any Mississippi River steamboat. All the 
queens are daughters of Imported mothers from 
two districts of Italy. All in newly painted movable 
frame hives. PAUL L. VIALLON, 
4tfd Bayou Goula, La. 


STILL THEY COME! | 


Another Supply Dealer to the Front, with prices 
extremely low, quality of goods and workmanship 
excellent. Send postal card for prices of the Lang- 


stroth, Standard, and other Hives, Frames, Tin Sep- 
HEARING R ESTO RED. 
I —— Ind. 
Send for Circular, to T. F. BINGHAM, 


arators, glass for boxes, &c., &c. Address 
Purticulars 
FREE. 
BINGHAM’S 
4a Orsego, Mich. 


4 W.D. WRIGHT, Knowersv ille, Albany Co., N. Y. 
Verry & Harper, 
New Cotton Burning, Cold Smoke Smoker. 








SMOKERS AND HONEY KNIVES, 





If you want the best, send car ecard for circulars to 
BINGHAM & HETHETINGTON. 
4d Otsego, Mich. 


to order. 
4 


BEE KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


4d F. A. SALISBU RY, Geddes, Onon. Co., N. Y. 


BEE KEEPERS 


All kinds of Hives, Frames, and Section Boxes cut 
Prices as low as the lowest. 
D. T. DAV IS, Pana, Ill. 


FOUNDATION. 


10 to S50lbs., 50e per lb. Wax worked at 20c. 25c 
per lb. paid in trade, Le yellow wax. 
4d *, J. FARR, Inde pratense, | Mo. 


- SECTIONS $5.00 PER M. 


ALSO HIVES, FRAMES, &C., &C., 


PROPORTIONALLY LOW. 
W. T. FALCONER, 


4 JAMESTOWN, CHAUT. Co., N. Y. 


ITALIAN BEES FOR SALE. 
I will sell, after April Ist to June 15th, 3 frame 





nuclei with tested qneen.. 4 00 
Each additional frame with bees and brood. . 50 
oe Rr ere rears 2 50 


All queens are raised in full colonies. 
4 JU UT US HOFFMAN, Fort Plain, Mont. Co., N. Y. 





DEVOTED TO BE 
Vol. VII. 


A. I. ROOT, 
Publisher and Proprietor, 
Medina, 0. 


SCRAPS AND SKETCHES. 


NO. 4. 


MY CHIP BASKET. 


“C3 UNNING a foot-power saw, when the saw is 


Ay 


dull, or the machinery needs oiling, is a loss 
of time, temper, and treading. 
WHERE TO KEEP FUEL FOR SMOKERS, 

Let me suggest the putting of another drawer un- 
derfriend Valentine’s queen stand, described on 
page 253, Vol. VI, of GLEANINGS, to hold fuel for 
the smoker, and a piece of thick cloth with which to 
handle the top of the smoker when it is hot. 

LAMP NURSERY FOR BREAD MAKING. 

Here isa “chip’’ that will interest the ladies. The 
lamp nursery is a splendid place in which to raise 
yeast. Make the yeast in the evening, leave it in 
the nursery all night, and you can stir up the 
“sponge’”’ early in the morning, and get your bread 
all baked before dinner. 

HOME MADE QUEEN CARDS. 

Mrs. H. made me some queen registering cards 
out of a paper flour sack. She did the “printing” 
with her pen, and it took her only two evenings to 
make a hundred. Of course, she saved only 50e., 
but that isenough to pay for GLEANINGS for six 
months. 

FUEL FOR SMOKER. 

Dry, rotten, elm wood takes fire very easily, and 
never goes out in the smoker; I think rotten bass- 
wood burns longer than elm, but corn cobs will out 
last either. If you have any difficulty in getting 
cobs to burn, put them in an old pan and dry them 
in the oven, and your trouble will vanish like 
smoke, 

CUTTING 2 INCH STUFF BY FOOT-POWER. 

When you are cutting up 2 inch stuff with your 
foot-power saw, as section boxes for instance, set 
your table so that the saw will cut half way through 
the work, then lower the table so that the saw will 
tinish the work, and run it through again. You can 
do the work quicker, and a great deal easier. The 
saw must cut true, or there will be a little jog inthe 
middle of the stuff. 

BEE VEILS. 

If you must have a bee veil, buy ‘4 yard of black 
tarlatan, or, what is better, 144 yards of grenadine; 
yet your mother, sister, wife, or sweetheart to make 
it into a veil by sewing two of the edges together 
thus making a sort of bag without a bottom—hem- 
ming it around the bottom, and putting a ‘tpucker- 
ing string’ around the top. You can slip this over 
your hat, tuck the bottom inside your shirt collar, 
and you are ready for “bees—iness.”’ 

CONVENIENT HIVES. 

When you have only afew bees, and your hives 
are new, you may get along very well with a com- 
plicated hive; but, as your bees increase in numbers, 
you will find that the management of a large apiary 
is somewhat different from that of a small ony. 
You will sometimes be hurried, yes, fairly driven 
with work, and would welcome with delight any 
quicker method of management. Then you will 
discover that a complicated hive, with the frames 
and “rigging” all stuck up with propolis, is about 
the meanest thing thet was ever invented. 


3s AND HONEY, AND HOME 
APRIL 1, 1879. 


Published Monthly. 


) established in 1873. (10 07 more, bic. each. Single Number, 10c. 


| price of the journal. 


INTERESTS. 
No. 4. 


(TERMS: $1.00 Per Annum in Ad- 
vance; 3 Copies for $2.503 5 for $3.755 


TAKING A BEE JOURNAL. 

“(Good morning, Mr. Beekeeper: wouldn't you like 
to subscribe for a good bee paper?” 

“No, I guess not; can’t afford it; a good many of 
my swarms went to the woods last summer, and the 
rest of them may die this winter; if they do, I shan’t 
want any bee paper, so I guess I'll wait and see how 
they come out. 

“But, say, hold on Mr. H.; don’t be in a hurry; I 
want to talk with you a little; you seem to be pretty 
lueky with bees—how do you prevent swarms from 
going to the woods? and how do you keep your bees 


from freezing during the winter?” 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 
togersville, Genesee Co., Mich. 

Thanks for your valuable hints, friend H. 
Your last point is one I have often had cause 
to notice this spring. Quite a number have 
sent in orders for goods, saying they were 
too poor to take a bee journal. Many times 
they have told how badly they wanted one, 
but that it was out of the question. These 
good friends have almost invariably ordered 
something with their money that was out of 
date, or superseded, and they almost always 
send more money than required, because the 
goods have declined in price; to be sure, the 
amount is placed to their eredit, but their 
goods have gone and they are obliged to 
send again, and pay an additional express 
bill, which is almost always more than the 
You may think I have 
a seltish motive in it, but I cannot help say- 
ing, before you pay out a single cent for sup- 
_— or anything else for the apiary, take a 
we journal. You may be able to get along 
without everything else, but you cannot get 
along without that, if you are going to keep 
bees. In the matter of keeping you posted 
on prices alone, it will pay you. 

-__——EP °+0e 
CHAFF HIVES, ETC. 


Sf N Feb. No., you ask for reports in regard to chaff 
1 packing; therefore I willgive you mine. Iwent 
—) into winter quarters with 63 full stocks, and 38 
nuclei; 2 of the nuclei were on 4 frames, and 1 on 2 
frames; all were on their summer stands, and 
packed in chaff, in various ways. Some were 
packed inside the hive and some on the outside; a 
few had nothing but cushions on top of the frames. 
Twenty-two are in L. hives, 2 in chaff hives, and the 
balance are in hives 2 ft. long by 13 in. wide, with 
the frames hanging the short way. 

For those packed inside, I made chaff cushion di- 
vision boards, by making frames of lath 1% in. wide. 
On each side of these I tacked Indian head muslin, 
and filled them with wheat chaff, then laid them on 
a board with another board on top, and pressed 
them flat and smooth. This makes what I calla No. 
1 division board for wintering. These I set close up 
to the bees, and filled the space between them and 
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the sides of the hive, with loose chaff. 

- For those packed outside, I made a rough box and 
filled the space between the hive and box, with chaff. 
All had cushions on top of the frames. 1 have not 
lost one yet, and we have had a severe winter for 
this country. The thermometer ranged from 12° to 
22° below zero, for 4 weeks. My bees did not fly 
from Nov. 28th, until Jan. 21st. 

Some of those packed on the outside lost a good 
many bees; frost and ice would accumulate on the 
inside of the hive, and through the day it would 
melt, run down, and freeze on the bottom board, and 
close up the entrance. I had to watch them very 
closely, and had to bore holes in some of the hives 
to give them air, the entrance being frozen up. 

Those packed inside had no ice in them, but were 
always nice and dry, and lost very few bees. Those 
in the chaff hives lost less bees, according to the 
size of the stocks, than any I have. 

I think chaff packing isa perfect success, and I 
have learned just ‘how it must be done. Packing on 
the outside is just as you say, like hanging the bed 
quilts over the top of the bed posts on a cold night. 
1 have no more fears about wintering bees, if I can 
get plenty of dry wheat chaff. 

I consider the chatf hive ahead of anything I ever 
heard of, both for summer and winter. It is not 
very expensive, and most any one can make them, 
and it saves a good deal of fussing in the fall; as 
they are all ready packed, there is nothing to do 
but to take the surplus arrangements out, and put 
the chaff cushions on. 

Tam making all chaff hives this winter. Not hay- 
ing a 50 horse power engine, saws, planers, &c., 1 go 
to the lumber yard and buy 
$20 per M. For the corner posts and rim I get barn 
boards at the same price. Instead of sawing the 
corner posts, I dress two pieces and nail them to- 
gether. The ceiling costs more than rough lumber, 
but it saves machinery and labor, and it makes a 
good hive and a nice one. When they are finished 
up and painted, they look real ‘“‘sniptious.” 

If I had only one stock of bees, I would have it in 
a chaff hive as soon as I could get it there. Bees in 
these hives don’t hang out so much in hot weather, 
and I don’t think combs will ever melt down in 
them, even if they do stand in the sun. 

I am also done with black bees. My Italians, or 
rather hybrids, did twice as well as the blacks last 
season. My best hybrid stock gave me 3 swarms 
and 190 Ibs. of honey in sections, while my best black 
one only gave 65 Ibs. of honey and no swarm. That 
is too much difference with equal chances. ‘This 
season [am going to try some of Oatman’s queens 

the ones that muke a feller’s pockets jingle—and 
Italianize my entire apiary. 

Now, friend Novice, if you can find a corner in 
GLEANINGS you may publish this forthe benefit of 
our A BC class, as ] consider myself one of them. 
I want to try and keep somewhere in sight of that 
one that grows so fast, and not let him get too far 
ahead. J will not bother you with questions, for I 


» ceiling, which costs | 


APRIL 


When a bee enters with its load, and gets up among 
its fellows, a jostling, whirling, or shuking is seen: 
some of the bees nearest to it seem to understand 
for what it is done, take notice of the actor, follow 
it up, and when it gets a litle more reconciled, one, 
and then another, will take off a bit with their man- 
dibles, and carry it to where they use it, and apply 
it to sealing up cracks, and working it over rough 
surfaces. 

I have often thought if bees would not fuss and 
spend so much time working with this disagreeable 
stuff, but instead, devote the same time to other 
more necessary duties in the hive, they would be a 
better source of revenue to the keeper. Therefore 
bee-keepers making hives and fixtures should guard 
against offering too much temptation to bees. to 
have them do so much unnecessary work. The 
smoother the interior of the hives and surplus re- 
ceptacles, the less time will be wasted. 

Query: IL wonder if the bees)willf not be inquisi- 
tive and examine your new wooden cover made ot 
strips, and try toimprove on it by closing up the 
narrow spaces between the strips, where the twine 
crosses? You know the instinct of the bee leads it 
to close up all such appertures where they cannot 
pass through, and then if they should behave sv 
badly, probably they would keep it up, and every 
time you had occasion to roll it up aud mar their 
work, they will be likely to repeat it. 

G. J. FLANSEURGH. 

Bethlehem Centre, N. Y., March 10, 1879. 


Under the head of POLLEN, you will find I 
do go a little farther, friend IF. I have no 
doubt but that the bees will close up the 
cracks in the mats with propolis, but I do 
not think this is going to mar their utility 
much, after all. If they close the hive so 
that not a bee can even push his head out, 
and at the same time admit of contracting 
the hive to 2 frames, if need be, they will be 
ahead of anything we have yet had for the 
purpose. 

=> °° <a 
CALIFORNIA. 


TT OES it occur to'you, while shivering}with the 
p cold of early February, that there are bees at 
me” work gathering honey in the United States? 
We, in soutbern California, have not escaped the 
cold weather, and I do not think we feel it any less 
than you do, for our blood gets thin, and when the 
thermometer gets down to 27° of a morning, and we 








| see a bit of ice ', to 144 inch thick, we feel the cold. 


generally go to the bee books and journals, with | 


them M. M. STOVER. 


Table Rock, Neb., Feb. 12, 1879. 
-_—_ EP +60 a 
PROPOLIS AND HOW THE BEE UN-| 
LOADS IT. 


pranks of the young bees when they bring in 


Or page 34, A BC Part Ist, you mention the 
} 


their first loads of pollen. 

gone a little farther and explained how they unload 

it, and as propolis is also carried on their hind legs 
in their baskets, hb they get rid of that too. 

I have heard it 

positing pollen is to thrust their extremities to 


You should have | 


Our first rains came the last week in Dec., and to 
date, we have had only 5% in. All anxiously watch 
for rain now, for unless we get more soon, the sea- 
son will prove a failure. 

Theitirst honey brought into my apiary came ten 
days ago from manzinita.J ¢That shrub is now in full 
bloom, and furnishes large quantities. Stocks are 
growing strong very fast—so fast that I shall look 
for swarms ina week. [ had occasion to transfer 
several stocks this week, and found §from 5 to 7 
frames of brood in each hive. 

The first section boxes were put in on the 16th, 
more for experiment than anything else; but, to- 
day, the bees aré building comb and storing honey 
inthem. The season is4or 5 weeks late, and we 
are very anxiousjto go through the brood, chamber 


| on our annual hunt for drone comb to cut out, but 


| starving next fall. 
arked that their manner of de- | 


which it is attached into the cell, and push it off | 


frem the one with the other, and pack it in. 
propolis is never stored in cells as is pollen, the 
manner in which they get rid of that may also be of 
interest to many who have never witnessed the in- 
terior workings of the inmates of a bee hive. 


Since | 


1 have observed, through glass, their pranks and | 


jostlings when they had entered the hive with their 
loads of propolis, and never had an idea that they 


dare not touch them without more rain for tear of 
With 3 or4 inches more cf rain, 
we would be reasonably sure of a good year. Last 
a we had heavy rains and very good crops otf 
honey. 

I began a year ago with 200 stands, increased to 
475, made 21,000 Ibs. of comb honey, and 15,000 Ibs. of 
extracted; but our profits go to pay freight to get 
the honey to America or somewhere else in the 
world. 

Heavy shipments were}made last fall to] Germany 
and England. If these ventures prove satisfactory, 


| it will be the means of turning our attention almost 


cut up those manceuvres because they were proud | 


of what they had done, but to attract the attention 


of the other bees to assist them in getting rid of. 


their burden. 


Propolis being a tenacious substance, I very much | 


doubt if the bee that gathers it ever rids itself of it; 


at least, I have never as yet been able to discoverit. | 





exclusively to the extractor. I now have 200 two 
story hives, with full sets of combs built ready for 
the extractor, all filled last year. f 
After disposing of a portion of my apiary, I begin 
this spring with 290 stocks; shall increase just as 
little as possible and make what honey can be had. 
The great trouble now is to avoid increasing our 
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apiaries. Every one has bees enough. You can | 
hardly sell an apiary for as much as it would cost to 
buy as many new, empty hives. A new, 2 story, ex- 
-racting hive is now offered in the flat at $1.00 each, | 
which price has changed the minds of some who 
contemplated putting swarms into boxes to be | 
pbrimstoned next fall. : 

Many of us packed our section boxes last fall in 
cases with slides to show the honey, putting only 
about 30 lbs. ina case. This has proved a great mis- 
take, on account of the additional freight we have 
to pay. We will have to hold on to the old 4 box 
ease of 69 lbs. of honey, the tare of which is only 7 
ibs., so that the freight shall not take the honev. 

When can you send off imported queens? What | 
is the express charge to San Diego? 

G. F. 

san Luis Rey, Cal., Feb. 20, 1879. 

We can send imporied queens now, if you 
wish, friend M. The express charge to San 
Diego, Cal., is 95¢e. Four or five queens can 
be sent in one package, as cheaply as one. 

l g ; 
> 690 


TOWNLEY, AND CHAFF HIVES IN THE 
PAST WINTER. 


ALSO HI3 OPINION OF MY LOSSES. 


MERRIAM. 


CCORDING to GLEANINGS for March, you have | 
\ lost 27 stocks of bees. Could not every one of | 
=) those stocks have been saved, if they had been 
well protected on all sides with chaff, and with a di- | 
vision board, the hive being contracted to suit the 
size of the swarm? And, if saved, would they not 
now have been worth more than enough to pay for 
chaff hives for every unprotected stock you under- 
took to winter? 

Friend Root, why will vou persist in trying to win- 
ter bees without protection. when you know that in | 
a severe winter they are liable to be lost, and that 
good protection will save them? 

Mareh 3d, bees here had a good fly for the first 
time since Nov. I commenced the winter with 85 
stocks in mv home apiary, and 37 in the apiary 5 
miles from home, allin chaff. All are alive now— 
not a Stock missing, and, with the exception of per- | 
haps half a dozen colonies, there is no perceptible 
loss of bees. Young bees were flying from many of | 
the hives to-day, March 6th. I cansee nothing but 
carelessness on my part that will cause the loss of a 
colony now. J. H. TOWNLEY. 

Tompkins, Mich., March 6, 1879. 

If not right, friend T., you are pretty near- 
ly right. Instead of 27 colonies, we have | 
lost 40, out of 161, and but one of the whole 
number was in the chaff hives; that one was | 
very weak, and not properly protected. I 
have no doubt but that 50 more chaff hives 
in my apiary would have saved more in bees 
than the cost of the hives. There are two 
other points to be noticed. The bees that 
died so badly had been used for queen rear- 
ing, and were united so late in the fall, 
that they had no opportunity to get into 
good shape as were those in the chaff hives | 
which had been used for box honey, and had 
not, as a general thing, been divided. The 
other point is that they were not, as a gen- 
eral thing, as strong as those in the chaff 
lives. Many imported queens were win- | 
tered in Simplicity hives, but they were 
doubled up very strong, and fed in the fall. 
rhe hives that were fed, in order to get 
them to fill sections late in the fall, were the 
very best of any in the spring. One colony 
i the house apiary was found dead, which 
seemed in perfect order in every respect; 
sealed honey was in all the combs, and there 
were plenty of bees. An exceedingly pow- 
erful colony out doors in an American hive 
\hich I had purchased late in the fall, was 
ilso dead, The hive contained more than | 
OU lbs. of sealed clover honey, when they | 


{next Nov. 


| timore, which was received sound. 
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were found dead. I think it very likely that 
powerful colonies in chaff hives, fed bounti- 
fully until late in the fall, would never die. 
If the queen died, there would be bees 
enough left to rear another, if they were 
given a chance in the spring. Next winter. 
I will try and have my apiary composed of 
only such, and I wish you, friend Townley, 
would remind me to turn to this page about 
If you will do so, I Will send you 
GLEANINGS for 1880. 


SIDE STORING SECTIONS, INTRODUCING 
QUEENS, E’C, 


| § AST spring I had 13 colonies of bees, have now 


. 23, and made 800 1bs. of comb honey in section 
a] boxes, mostly by side storing. I find that my 
bees build straighter Combs in side sections, than 
on top, Without separators. I also find that bees are 
more apt to build straight combs in narrow top sec- 
tions than in wide ones. 

I packed and sent some honey, by freight, to Bal- 
The first lot net 
me We per pound which is low for comb honey, but 
we must remember that almost everything is low in 


| price at this time. 


As favorable reports of side storing are so 
rare, I immediately wrote friend Larkin for 
further particulars, which he gives below. 

My section boxes are of two sizes; one is 5x6 in., 
and 6 sections, arranged 3 in length, and 2 in height, 
constitute one row, and come up level with the tops 
of the frames. I had in some hives 36, andin some 
42, and even more xccording to the strength of the 
colony, ete. 

My other size of sections, was made to fit inside of 


| . . s . 
| broad frames, of the same size as the other frames. 


The sections were made of pine and nailed together; 
the tops and bottoms are 14 by 1%, the ends, 4g by 2. 
Iput my section boxes on each side of the larvae 
department with a tin separator between. Some 


|} hung in frames, as described above (6 in a frame), 


and some were placed on the bottom board, without 
frames, and gencrally without separators, except 
between the first row and the brood frames. 

Most of my swarms, | put into two story Simplic- 


| ity hives made from your directions in GLEANINGS. 
| In those, I made surplus honey in sections on top; 
/ some made v6 sections, averaging about 1% lbs. to 


the section, and 8 to 1l01bs. to the frame. Ihave one 
frame that weighs 10 pounds. 

The honey built on top was very nice and white, 
but the sections in the side storing hives were built 
straighter than those ontop. For top storing sec- 
tions, I think the top and bottom pieces should not 


| be more than 14 in. wide. 
4 


You will perceive that [had only new swarms in 
the two story hives; therefore I had not a fair chance 
to test top and side storing. I will have a better 
chance this year, if nothing happens to prevent. 

I have 10 pure Italian colonies, and the balance are 
hybrids. They carried considerable honey from red 
clover. Ihave purchased 4 dollar queens, and one 
warranted queen, and all of them proved pure. 

Before closing, I must tell you 


HOW LINTRODUCE MY QUEENS. 
I received them about noon. I opened the'hive in 


| Which I wished to place a new queen, caught and de- 


stroyed the old one, parted the frames, placed the 
cage containing the new queen between, and closed 
them so as to hold the cage from falling to the bot- 


|; tom of the hive, closed the hive. and went to my 


work. At sun set, I went to the hive and smoked 
the bees well, with tobacco smoke, and turned the 
new queen loose. So far, l have been very success- 
ful. I know you will say, it is a cruel way of intro- 
ducing, but it certainly answers and the bees are all 
right by morning. Of course, inafew days I look 
to see that she is all right. JOHN 8S. LARKIN. 
Lander, Md., Jan. 6, 1879. 





My bees have wintered well in the Simplicity 
hives; I have only lost 2 out of 28. The bees have 
been bringing in pollen for 2 days, from elm and ma- 
ple. Mercury is 75° in the shade at noon: how is 
that for “high?’’ I have not had to feed any. 

Jonesboro, Ill., Mareh 8, 1879. W.J. WILLARD. 
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GL EANINGS IN 


COMMON SENSE APIARY. 


SHADE FOR HIVES. 








some mention is made of the necessity of shad- 
ing bees. I believe all agree that some shade is 
absolutely necessary. The shade of large trees is 
positively detrimental, as experience has taught 
me. ‘To cover With loose boards is expensive and 
troublesome, and the shade inadequate. I settled 
the difficulty, as some others of your readers can, 
who do not own the premises which they occupy. 
For them, as for me heretofore, the propriety of 
setting out grapevines and trees for shade might be 
questioned, in view of the natural uncertainty of 
their tenures. I prepared stakes 5 ft. in length, 
which were firmly driven into the ground, 2 feet 
apart, on the south side of each hive. To these 
stakes, pieces of lath were nailed, one at the top 
and two below, at equal distances apart. In front 
of these, were planted either lima beans or toma- 
toes, and sometimes corn. As they grew up, the 
young plants were firmly twined around and be- 
tween the lath, and being planted early in the sea- 
son, afforded an excellent shade. The land was 
thus utilized, and a splendid crop of vegetables 
gathered therefrom. The cultivating was done ear- 
ly in the morning or at dusk, without the least trou- 
ble or annoyance from the bees. The lath will cut 
to best advantage (being 4 ft. long), if your stakes 
ure set at a distance of 2 ft. apart. 
For 3 years I have followed the practice of thus 
shading my hives, with satisfactory and profitable 
results. 


w NOTICE that in almost every No. of GLEANINGS 
— 


FEEDERS. 

Without aiming to boast, I feel like affirming that 
I have perfected the feeder of all bee feeders. As 
described in Oct. No. of GLEANINGS, it consisted of 
a frame to suit the hive, made of ordinary lath. To 
each side of this was tirmly and tightly nailed a 
sheet of tin reaching to within an inch or so of the 
top bar. Into this, the feed is poured, and from it, 
while hanging as an ordinary frame in the hive, the 
bees take the food. Of course, a “float’’ of cork or 
wood, about the size of the feeder bottom, must be 
made to float within upon the liquid sweet, and de- 
scending with it (as the bees sip the same), to pre- 
vent the little chaps from drowning. 

About a year ago, I fed many gallons of syrup and 
honey with feeders made after the above descrip- 
tion. As improved, it has a sheet of tin tacked to 
the under side of the top bar, and extending nearly 
to the bottom, through the center of the body of 
“feed.”’ Floats half the width of those mentioned 
above should be used. Thus made the bees do not 
attach bits of comb to the top bar, as they some- 
times do when the dividing tin is absent. Such 
feeders are extremely convenient to handle, occu- 
pying but little more space than an ordinary frame, 
are readily filled, can be made cheaply, and are ca- 
pable of holding nearly 1 gal., of which advantages, 
the latter is sometimes no small item. 


AIDS FOR TRANSFERRING. 

With quite an experience in transferring bees, it 
may interest your readers to know what 1 consider 
the sine qua non in expediting that little operation. 
I refer to small sticks split from straight grained 
board, and % inch taller than my frame. These 
should be previously prepared with very small 
wires wound around each end, and cut off 2 inches 
from the same. 

Place from one to three of these sticks under the 
frame, lay on the comb, and place a plain stick or 
sticks opposite the wired ones. One motion of the 
hand, and they are fastened at top, and again, at 
the bottom. My apiary will number about 100 hives 
with which to commence next season’s operations. 

W. G. PHELPs, D. D.S 

Galena, Md., March 5, 1879. : 

Your idea of using these garden plants for 
shading the hives is excellent, if the owner 
will only keep them in neat trim, but there 
is where the trouble comes; so few of you 
will take the care and pains to ~— every- 
thing absolutely neat and tidy, both inside 
and outside of the hives, at all times. Y 

One of the objections I was going to raise 
to your feeder was that the bees would build 
a comb in it, but your tin partition fixes this 
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very well. Now your Senin, when they get 
to the bottom, will often stick, and Whey 
you fill up you will drown your bees. You 
are obliged to open the hive to use or fill the 
feeder, Which seems to me quite objectiona- 
ble when we have a large number of hives, 
Suppose you make the feeder in the front 
end board of the hive, then it would always 
be in place. Your transferring sticks are a 
very old device, but for all that, they are 
many times quite convenient. 
000 


FRIEND WILKIN AND HIS VISIT TO 
THE OLD WORLD. 





MID-OCBEAN, EN ROUTE FROM EUROPE TO CALIFOR- 
NIA, FEB. I, 1879. 





\\ FTER a two days’ ‘stor m, which tore away our 
AN sails and made many of our fellows feel thit 
=<) they surely would never see Yankee Land, we 
now enjoy a delightful calm, and have just passed 
two steamers laden with goods and passengers from 
our country, on their way to Europe. I conclude 
that being at sea without a storm, like being in the 
army without a battle, is rather monotonous. 

Having spent most of the two last months of 187s 
in meandering from southern California to New 
York, calling at the Capital to shake hands with our 
President by way of encouragement (queens seem 
to enjoy a touch of recognition by their subjects), 
and look into Congress and the Treasury to see that 
all went on well there, I concluded that we have a 
great and interesting country to manage. 

I then set sail for Europe, to see if we could do 
anything to help the sale of our great stores of hon- 
ey. Arriving there, I was surprised to find such 
vast amounts of varied American products in these 
countries. Such a center of trade is London that it 
seems as if all countries, when over stocked, send 
their surplus to her; so much so that many things 
are purchased cheaper there than where they are 
produced. California oranges sell there for half the 
price charged in California, and bread made from 
California wheat sells for a penny a loaf less in Lon- 
don than at home. 

I now return home with feelings of humble grati- 
tude for the many hearty expressions of kindly fee!- 
ing and high estimation for America, everywhere 
met with in Great Britain. Their leaders proclaim 
that to America they must look for their own pros- 
perity, and the great honor everywhere bestowed 
on General Grant is because he has been President 
of the United States. 

While in England, I called on a number of bee 
men, including the editor of the British Bee Journal 
and Marriott who keeps bees in the Crystal Palace. 
They entertained me kindly, and showed me some- 
what into the English style of bee-keeping. They 
seem to us rather to be experimenting and seeking 

yleasure, than getting their living from their bees. 
Vhen honey comes abundantly, the small fixtures 
are mostly laid aside. England can never become « 
great honey producing country. Straw hives are 
still sold in ghe Crystal Palace. 

But I think you will open your eyes in wonder, 
when you read, in the copy of the London Times 
which I mailed you from Liverpool, the article on 
“Honey and Bee-Keeping in America.” One feels 
as Gravenhorst of Germany did, when writing me « 
few years since in reference to Hosmer’s notorious 
proposal, to take 10,000 lbs. of honey from 10 hives 
in one season. He ‘exclaimed, **How is it in Ameri- 
ca? does it rain down honey? If Hosmer do all he 


| say, then I sell all [got and come to America.” If 


it were not in the London Times, and quoted from it 
all over England, I could hardly ‘have believed that 
we apiarian students and readers of bee journals 
could yet be so ignorant of the extent of the bee 
business in our own country, and the modes of cor- 
ducting it. 

Just think of the vast numbers of bee-keepers i” 
America with their thousands of hives of bees 
farmed out on shares, one of them selling his one 
season's crop of honey for double the amount of the 
President’s salary! Even business men in the cities 
forced by the great, ——- profits of it, to invest 
in it! Thurber & Co., for instance, hav ing 12,000 
hives! I would have been surprised to have learned 
that they had 50 hives. 

I think, too, it will rufie your plumes a little to 
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learn that it was the honey agent of this firm who 
iveloped the fdn., and made it a practical thing in 
\merica. He is also said to have been successful in 
perfecting plans for the safe shipment of comb hon- 
ey to Europe; although a prominent honey dealer 
in Liverpool told me that this agent had just landed 
a large lot of honey, so mashed up that he thought 
they would not be likely to undertake another ship- 
ment of comb honey soon. However, [ hope he is 
mistaken in this, and from the amount of section 
boxes of nice comb honey, evidently from the State 
ot New York, which I saw inthe shops of England 
and Scotland, I think he has at least made a partial 
success of it. 

But the fact that Hoge, Thurber’s agent, was in 
London, selling honey, at the time this remarkable 
paper appeared in the Times, accounts for its ap- 

curance. 
The Crystal Palace honey dealer is selling broken 
pieces of English made honey, on plates, at 2s. 6d. 
ov cts.) per Ib. When I showed him a pound of hon- 
ey ina Novice section, he seemed to think there 
could hardly be anything so nice for the trade, and 
wanted some of mine, of which I had sent a small 
lot with my extracted honey around Cape Horn, to 
test how it would carry without special care in hand- 
ling. 

My 40 tons of extracted honey being consigned to 
anagentin London, and being not likely to land 
there until late in the season, when my bees would 
be swarming, I left it to the chances of the market. 
Our agent, learning that it was insured at 5 to 7 cts. 
per lb., expressed the hope that it might sink, think- 
ing that we would be better off than to incur the ad- 
ditional expense of securing a sale for it, which at 
the best would be slow. 

| found small quautities of honey in the English 
market, from almost all the states of Europe 
Greece, Italy, Portugal, France, Belgium, Scotland, 


and England. The honey from England and from - 


Narbonne, in France, is the most highly esteemed. 
For, while West Indian, Chilian, and California hon- 
cy is selling by brokers at 30 to 50 shillings per cwt. 
(12 lbs.), about 6 to 10 cts. per lb., English and Nar- 
bonne honey is selling at 60s. to 65s. per cwt. The 
honey from both these countries is good, but dark, 
and candies or “sets,”’ as they call it, very hard. 

The English honey is valued because it is English, 
and the Narbonne because they have learned that it 
isgood. English people do not wish to be bothered 
with a change, evenif the new article is probably 
the better. They are not so fond of novelties as the 
Americans; besides they value their honey on ac- 
count of its being in the familiar, little, 1 1b., red or 
gray, earthenware pots, that they can set on their 
tables, which seems to them more appropriate than 
a2 1b. tin can. 

Foreign honey must, for a time at least, be sold at 
a discount. They value California honey above 
West Indian or Chilian honey, but there has already 
been so much inferior California honey sent to their 
market, that they begin to be shy of it; besides, 
they think that in trade they can hardly keep even 
with Americans, 


In Paris, I was shown a bbl. of honey from Cali- | 


fornia, from which the merchant extracted a sam- 
ple already well candied; he smelled it and pro- 
nounced it sour; it was of no use trying to sell it, so 
there it lay. 

[am sorry that the wet, foggy weather of last sea- 
son, in California, prevented the proper ripening of 
honey, and for the unwise extracting of it while yet 
raw, thin, and unsealed, causing it eventually to be- 
come slightly acid, and to lack the rich, heavy body, 
and the fine flavor necessary to the best of honey. 

When an Englishman has yielded his prejudices 


enough to try some of this far famed California hon- | 


cy, and finds he has got a lot of this inferior grade 


to lie on his hands unsold, it is impossible to get him | 
ever again to try an article from such a questiona- | 
He decides that it is adulterated in | 


hie souree, 
some way, 
Thus it is that our trade is already injured there, 
und will forever fail to assume the great magnitude, 
at the price of good honey, which our locality ought 
by all means to command, unless we extract our hon- 


ey only when fully ripe, and use a uniform brand for ull | 
‘rst class honey, being always positive that nothing in- | 
‘rior is ever sold under that brand. Do with half the | 


mount of honey rather than spoil our trade. While 
the taking of honey by the use of the melextractor 
is really the scientific mode, yet it largely increases 
the liability of getting thin honey. 

"he honey market abroad, as at home, is very un- 


settled. Dealers will not engage large quantities at 
once; for, say they, before you know it, these Amer- 
icans will send on a flood of honey to be sold at once, 
for what it will bring, causing them, as competitors, 
to lose on their large purchases; hence the honey is 
nearly all bought at brokers’ auctions, in lots of 500 
or 1,000 lbs. each, just as they need it. This, of 
course, helps keep up the price, but makes the sales 
very slow. 

As it looks to me, last year’s crop will not be sold 
until the new one is on hand. Italy, Switzerland, 
and Germany seem to use more honey than the oth- 
er states, it being very commonly kept on the table 
at hotels. Perhaps the Germans, so fond of beer 
and sour-krout, may fancy our sour honey. I am 
glad such a large proportion of it has been forward- 
ed to Hamburgh. 

As C, Dadant told us years ago, the French people 
must have their honey candied; also the English 
people usually prefer it so, and the harder it is, the 
better; for it carries better and is more like their 
own honey. This suits us, as we can hardly get it 
there without being candied, and our merchants at 
home discount it 2c. a pound as soon as it is candied; 
but European merchants prefer to get their honey 
while fresh and liquid, to be filled conveniently into 
their small pots and left to harden. 

Some like the honey shipped in 2 lb. tin cans, as it 
saves them the trouble of repacking; yet a promi- 
nent firm in Liverpool, in selling out a large lot put 
up in this way by aSan Francisco canning Co., found 
they had been selling under the same label (“Orange 
Blossom Honey,” that probably had never seen an 
orange blossom), some of the poorest and some the 
best of honey. He could hardly be induced to try to 
sell more honey. 

The larger number prefer it in bulk to repack to 
suit themselves. <A large number prefer the 60 Ib. 
tins, and barrels of 1 ewt. (112 lbs.), as such packages 
are in much demand among druggists and small gro- 
cers. Large barrels, although most economical to 
the producer, are not so favorably received. 

For shipping abroad, I at present feel most in- 
clined to use 2 lb. tins, 60 Ib. tins, ten gallon (112 Ib.) 
barrels, and perhaps some 25 gal. (300 Ib.) barrels; 
also 1 lb. comb sections, as carrying safest and suit- 
ing the growing demand for very small packages. 
Uniformity in size of package is very desirable; it 
saves the expense and loss of emptying the honey 
to get the tare, besides a dealer, when a package is 
named, knows just what is meant; it is just the kind 
he had before. 

It is economy for the producer to give full weight; 
if he puts 59 lbs. 14 oz. in acan, when it is weighed 
in port, it is counted 59 lbs., the owner thus losing 
14.0z. If he puts in 60 lbs. and2 oz., it is called 60 
Ibs., the owner losing only 2 oz. 

I was not aware, until I learned it in England, that 
large quantities of rather good honey are re 


| from Chili. Who caninform us on bee-keeping in 


Chili? 

It looks to me that we need one or two good busi- 
ness men, constantly employed in Europe, to look 
after the interests of American honey until a trade 
is built up. It is not the work of a few months. 

San Buenaventura, Cal. R. WILKIN. 

Thanks, friend W., for your excellent 
sketches. I do not fear for my plumes, for 
Lam getting all the credit I deserve, and 
perhaps more. Mr. Hoge, under the name 
of John Long, did do very much toward de- 
veloping the fdn. business. The ‘bee-farm- 
ing”’ story, sounds as if by a newspaper re- 
porter. Perhaps like the confiscated cargo 
of honey, he lacked material, and was a lit- 
tle unscrupulous. I agree with you exactly 
in regard to extracting unripened honey, 
and I fear more from this source than I do 


from adulteration. Iam vey glad to see 
| South America developing. 
| one subscriber in San 


e have now 
omingo, and one in 
Buenos Ayres. Who will start a cabinet, 
containing samples of honey from all these 
countries friend Wilkin has mentioned, in 
the different parts of the world? We have 
had plenty of the thick honey from Italy. 
with the imported queens, but it was not 
very good honey to eat. 
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Notes and Queries. 


BAGGING A SWARM, “BLESSED BEES,”’ ETC. 
SP) LEASE let me know if a net of some kind, 
ee clapped over the mouth of a hive as soon as a 
—) swarm begins to issue, and kept there for a 
few minutes till a hive is got ready, would prevent 
swarins from rising in the air, and going off or clus- 
tering together. Llose too many queens by clip- 
ping wings, and shall give that up. If something 
could be devised to place over the front of hives 
when a swarm issues, what a trouble would be 
saved! [hope you will get at the truth or falsehood 
of that book, the Blessed Bees, and let us know. 

1. C. THorn, M. D. 

Garafraxa, P. O., Ont., Can., March 10, 1879. 

[No doubt, a swarm could be “bagged” inthe man- 
ner you mention, if you were on hand at the exact 
moment when they commenced to issue, and had 
your bag ready to hold over the entrance, but how 
will you be able to do this? Lhave written the sau- 
thor of Blessed Bees, asking him for a truthful state- 
ment of what he diddo. His name, John Allen, is 
fiction, his locality, fiction, and I should call the 
greater part of his statements, not only fiction, but 
utter impossibilities. If any one has ever succeed- 
ed in feeding back extracted honey as he did, I 
should be pleased to hear from them.] 


WATER FOR BEES. 

I kept water by my bees last summer, but they 
persisted in going to my neighbors’, who complain 
of them. How shalll stop them from going else- 
where for water? JOHN NEWTON. 

Westville, Conn., March 10, 1879. 

[Fix a place at home, where they can always find 
water, without any danger of getting drowned, and 
they will, in time, become so attached to it, that 
they willseldom go to other places. Such an ar- 
rangement will soon be described in the A BC 
pages. ] 


SWARMING OUT LN EARLY SPRING. 

Being a beginner in the bee business, Iam full of 
wonder at the whims and notions of the little crea- 
tures. Yesterday, about 3 p. m., I had a swarm 
come out as in swarming time, which finally settled 
over and on the hive (an old fashioned box hive). I 
soon discovered the queen on top of the hive, and 
attempted to catch her, but she got away from me. 
I cannot tell whether she went back to her home or 
not. At night the bees settled down into the hive. 
There seemed to be enough honey. Why did they 
come out? I cannot comprehend it. 

Five Corners, N. Y., March 10,’79. CC. G. BARGER. 

{I should think it very probable, from the account 
you give, that they swarmed out for want of food; 
if you know such was not the case, itis a phase of 
the absconding mania. See ABSCONDING in A BC.] 


About 's of the bees in this part of the State are 
dead. Mine wintered full better than the average. 
Delaware, O., March 13, 1879. Dr. A. V. CONKLIN. 


ABSCONDING TO THE ““NOTRHEAST.”’ 

My bees all left me last summer; that is, all the 
young ones. I have 3 good strong stands. Now 
what shall 1[doto keep them this summer? They 
never would settle, but rose very high, and all went 
one course, northeast, and went so fast I could not 
Tollow. 8S. D. SMITH. 

Mercer Co., Pa., March 13, 1879. 

{I think, my friend, that there must be much bet- 
ter pasturage somewhere in the direction you name, 
and that your bees decamp for that locality to save 
so much travel. See ABSCONDING in ABC. Of first 
swarms, keep the wings of the queen clipped as a 
preventive. ] 

I have 14 colonies of bees, in two-story Simplicity 
hives, all packed with chaff as you direct. [have 
the lower story entirely covered up with saw dust, 
coped t asmallentrancein front. ‘They have win- 
tered to date without loss; not more than a pint of 
dead bees among them all. Some colonies would not 
cover 2 L. frames, when packed. During Dec., they 
did not fly, and not in Jan. until the 22d. They have 
consumed but little honey. Wa. PARMELEE. 


Bean Blossom, Ind., Feb. 11, 1879. 


THE COLD BLAST SMOKER. 

That smoker is a little daisy. W. M. GIFFORD. 

Jolietsville, Ind., March 1, 1879. 

I received the smoker you sent me, in good order, 
2or3days ago. Lam delighted with it, and so is 
every one to whom I have shown it. 

Hillsboro, O., March 10, 1879. CHAS. BOWLEs. 
, Lreceived the smoker the 15th, and it came through 

allright. I could hardly wait until I could try it, 
and then what asmoke! Now, you cross bees, look 
out; for] have a boss smoker, and you may get 
smoke in your eves. ar, Ww. 

Twin Grove, Wis., March 18, 1879. 

I received the 6 in. rip saw you sent to my address, 
and have made a foot-power machine, to rip stuff for 
bee hives. I had the frame made when the saw 
came, aud got the mandrel made the same day I got 
the saw. The mandrel cost $1.50, and my machine 
cost me $4.87, for bolts, saw, mandrel, etc. It works 
tiptop. Leanrip 12 to lft. per minute. Any child 
can run it. 

I had one stock of bees which smothered. They 
were 4 miles from home, and the sleet and snow 
closed the entrance of the hive. Lhave3 stands 
packed in fine cut straw. W. W. EDINGTON. 

Bluffton, Ind., Jan. 4, 1879. 

[We find it quite difficult to get upa good steel 
mandrel, with boxes and all complete, for a foot- 
power saw, for even $5.00; but it seems our friends 
manage to get up something that answers, fora 
very much less amount. LIhardly think the cheap 
mandrels run as easily, are as durable, or give as ac- 
curate work, as those we make, yet Imay be mis- 
taken. If you can ripthe amount you say, even with 
one of the best machines, | think you must bea 
pretty stout man. 

If your bees that died were packed in cut straw, 
they certainly could not have smothered, simply 
from having their entrance closed. ] 


Iam well pleased with my progress; from the col- 
ony of Italians procured of you in April last, [ have 
increased to 3, by artificial swarming. I have adopt- 
ed your hive and plan of management throughout, 
and now have 12 strong colonies, snugly packed in 
sawdust, and chaff cushions over frames. I took 56 
ibs. of beautiful sections from 1 colony, made in 14 
days. Sam G. HILLIs. 

Concord, Ky., March 4, 1879. 


HOW TO WORK FOR RAPID INCREASE. 

I have 4 swarms of Italian bees in L. hives, all in 
apparently good condition. I would like to in- 
crease, either by natural or artificial swarming, this 
coming season, to 12 stends. One of your A BC 
class, C. B. WOODMAN. 

Johnson's Creek, Wis., Feb. 23, 1879. 

{It will be quite risky for an A BC scholar to make 
4 colonies into 12, in a single season. You can doit 
easily enough, but to build them all up strong 
enough to winter safely is where the trouble comes 
in. You might have no more than 4 again, by the 
next spring. If your colonies are strong, you can 
commence rearing queens as early as May, and 
when thesequeens get to laying, build them up with 
frames from the others as given in the ABC. To 
increase to 12, you would have to feed liberally, at 
all times when honey was not coming. ] 


WHEN TO TAKE OFF THE CHAFF CUSHIONS. 

Is it safe to leave the chaff cushion on top of the 
frames through the summer or not? 

{The chaff cushions are beneficial until they must 
be removed to put on the boxes. ] 

RICE CHAFF, 

Will rice chaff do for making these cushions, and 
for packing bees in the winter? 

{Any chaff that is soft and warm, and absorbs 
moisture, but dries out quickly afterward, will do.| 

TRANSFERRING. x 

Tam about through transferring 25 colonies, and 
I tell you it is a bad business. 1am very tired of it, 
I assure you. 

ABSCONDING DURING TRANSFERRING. 

In transferring one strong colony, I found plenty 
of brood, but did not see any queen; and in an hour 
after the transfer, the bees left and settled, and 

‘ finally went into other hives as if they were queen- 
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es, Was the queer killed or lost in the transfer? 

| should think the queen was probably lost; but 
+ isa very singular thing for the bees to desert their 

mbs and brood, even if she was.] ; 

| want to inerease gradually till { have 100 or 200 

jonies; willit pay me to buy a Barnes saw to 
make my hives? 

| should think a Barnes saw would pay anyone 
who had 25 colonies. ] 

HOW TO ARRANGE THE COMBS IN TRANSFERRING. 

in transferring, I placed the combs side by side; 
should I have placed an empty frame between each 
twocombs? [No.] Orallempty ones at one side? 

Yes.) The latter was the way I did it. 

{Put the combs of brood close to each other, ¢x- 
actly as they were before transferring, or there will 
be much danger of the brood’s being chilled; espe- 
cially, if it is early in the season. | 

BOARD COVERS FOR SHADE. 

In shading hives, how would it do to make a wide 
cover of boards, say 4 or 6 in. larger every way than 
the hives, and just place 2 bricks on top of the hive, 
and place these boards, or covers, on the bricks? 

{Such a cover for shade answers very well, but is 
in danger of being blown off by the wind, and is apt 
to be unsightly. It also makes more trouble in 
opening hives, than where we have some kind of a 
plant or vine for shade. } 

WILL BEES SWARM BEFORE THE HIVES ARE FULL? 

My bees have only about 4 to 5 frames filled with 
comb, Will they fill the empty frames before 
swarming time? 

[They will probably fill out the other combs before 
swarming, although they do not always do so.] 

WHEN TO PUT IN THE SECTIONS, 

Shall I wait until nearly swarming time before I 
put on upper stories, containing 56 empty section 
boxes? 

{Yes; orrather wait until they have got every- 
thing below filled with bees, brood, and honey. ] 

Bees have wintered here splendidly. 

R. C. TAYLOR. 

Wilmington, N. C., March 15, 1879. 

ABSCONDING IN SPRING. 

I hear a great deal of complaining among my 
neighbors, about their bees leaving their hives and 
joining others, and, in some instances, going to the 
woods. In every instance, they report honey in the 
hive deserted. We cannot explain; can vou? 

Evansburgh, O., March 18, 1579. L. B. WOLF. 

{If vou examine these hives closely, I] think you 
will find something that is not all right. See AB- 
SCONDING in A BC.] 


Bees have not wintered wellin this locality; the 
old fashioned bee disease, or dysentery.{hus raged 
fearfully, caused by a honey dew that we had last 
August. Now, Mr. Root, if I should tell how I know 
so much, some one that kept 3or4 swarms all last 
season would contradict me, so I will keep still. i 
wintered 214 colonies all in the cellar, except 12 that 
I tried out doors. [lost one swarm out of the 214, 
and found several weak. We are having very nice, 
warm weather forthe season, just what we most 
need for the unfortunate. HriRAM ROOP. 

Carson City, Mich., March 11, 1879. 


CHAFF HIVES VERSUS COMMON ONES. 
| have only lost 6 out of 55 stands this winter. I 
use Langstroth frames but about 10 in. deep, and 
chaff hives, which I think are just the thing, as my 
neighbor lost 30 in inch board hives and American 
frames, R. I. OSBORN. 
LeClaire,7lowa,§March 10, 1879. 


GREASING FRAMES AND RABBETS TO GET OFF PROPO- 
LIS. 
Will you be kind enough to tell me;jhow it will do 


to dip the ends of all wood top bars in hot tallow, | 


und grease the bearings of the hives with the same 

rubbing all off with a cloth), to prevent bees from 

iaubing on so much propolis? 8. T. PETTIT. 
Belmont, Ont., Can., March 14, 1879. 


It will do first rate; for, if the bees do daub it) 
with propolis, the propolis will readily slip or peel | 
The trouble of. 


'f, when pushed with the finger. 
(ixing all the frames where you have a great many 
hives is the only objection that I know of.] 


I had 4 colonies last spring, increased to 8, and 
made 400 lbs. of extracted honey. They are under 
the snow, and I want the new smoker before the 
snow goes away. Ss. Woop. 

Nottawa P. O., Ont., Can., March 10, 1879. 


My bees are working onrye flour nicely. Have 
lost 4 nuclei and 2 fall colonies to date. 


Columbus, Ind., Feb. 4, 187%. J. M. BROOKs. 


SWARMING OUT IN THE SPRING. 


I have lost just 2 stands of bees out of 24. I win- 
terin a cellar with the door open. Some of my 
neighbors who wintered on summer stands lost half, 
or two-thirds. One of my colonies came out last 
Saturday (March sth), and settled ona hive about 2 
rods away. They had honey, eggs, and bees just 
hatching out. The hive was all right, and in good 
shape every way (except it was an American). Can 
you tell me the cause of their swarming out? 

Wyoming, Ill, March 15, 1879. W. P. TURNER. 

[Bees are more apt to swarm out thus, when win- 
tered in doors. I think the colony must have been 
weak in numbers, and very likely their hive was 
open and cold; hence they left it.) 


I received my smoker all right and was glad, too. 
Oh! how nice it is! Lam much pleased with it—very 
much pleased; it was packed aul right, and works all 
right. It makes lots of smoke. My hybrid bees are 
afraid of it, ‘*you bet.”’ BEN MULLIKIN. 

Brighton, Ill, Mareh 19, 1879. 


—— 


ee 


Iam gind to see that you have applied a cover to 

your teeder. I was somewhat surprised to see H. 
W. Shuck’s advertisement stating that he had pat- 
ented the feeder. I think any disinterested person 
— say he has considerable ‘‘cheek”’ to claim it as 
1is. 
{The above seems rather hard on friend Shuck, 
but I can but feel that the rebuke is a just one. He 
who would take out a patent, and claim as his in- 
vention, an implement so well known to be the joint 
efforts of many, must have a good deal of hardi- 
hood.] 

I hope your inventions and improvements will 
continue. Although we have never thought favor- 
ably enough of more than 1 in 10 to adopt them, nev- 
ertheless we value GLEANINGS for these same in- 
ventions, 

We are glad to see the number and quality of the 
wood cuts on the increase, and trust your subscrip- 
tion list will encourage you to continue them. A 
cut is easily read by almost any mind. 

GERMAN ICE SCALE. 

We are in want of a cheap scale and looked for the 
cut of the “German Ice Scale’ which you proposed 
giving. 

[We ordered some of the German ice scales, but 
the manufacturers assured us that they were very 
unreliable, and we did not get them; they might do 
for weighing bees for winter, for all that.] 

Asa general thing we can agree with your views 
and sentiments; but on the glucose question we 
think you are on dangerous ground. We would ad- 
vise all bee-keepers to adopt the motto, ‘*Touch not, 
taste not, handle not.’ Could you see some of the 
honey offered for sale in the Boston markets, you 
would decide that a stringent law against adultera- 
tion is needed. Its sale can not be stopped until 
there is a penalty attached. 

[Put me on track of those who are offering adul- 
terated honey, and | will put them in the Humbugs 
and Swindles without hesitation. Give usthe strin- 
gent laws and we will vote for them to a man.] 


FDN. 44% CELLS TO THE INCH, 


We shall use considerable fdn. during the coming 
season, but do not want more than 4% cells to the 
inch. Combs with this size cell, built in 1876, have 
never contained drone brood, and they produce the 
largest bees. 

{Our mill for making fdn. 414 cells to the inch has 
been made over into the smaller size, but we have a 
little of the fdn. on hand, that we shall be glad to 
sell you. [am inclined to agree with you, that such 
comb does raise larger bees. ] 

We do not take much stock in your new wooden 
quilt. We use rubber cloth and find it answers well, 
although rather costly. Bees carried in rye meal 
yesterday. C. W. & A. H. K. BLoop. 

Quincy, Mass., March 11, 1879. 
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The “Smilery.” 


This de ee was suggested by. one of ‘the 
derks, as an opposition to the “Growlery.”’ Ithink 
shall venture to give names in full here. 





HE goods forwarded on the 22d reached heme 
~ to-day. Express was only $1.21. Goods were 
=) all that could be desired. The knife isa beau- 
ty; alsothe rule. Section frames complete are just 
the thing. Some of the fdn. came down, but they 
carried as well as could be expected. Many thanks 
for samples of honey labels. I[ had just got a thou- 
sand, which are not near as nice as yours. 
want some jars with those fancy labels; if so, will 
know where to get them. The white fdn. looks 
splendid; if the bees are as well ple ised with it, all 
right. We have now in the cellar 45 swarms, all do- 
ing well so far as I know, and I hope we may be 
blessed with a bountiful honey harvest the coming 
season. M. E. BULLARD. 
Burns, N. Y., March 5, 1879. 





HOW TO —. THIRTY CENTS IN SIL- 
VER BY MAIL. 


g INC E the disuse of ‘fractional currency, most 
iS )) Persons and firms accustomed to receive small 
‘ sums of money by mail have been much annoy- 





We mav | 


ed by having so large a proportion of it come in post- | 


age stamps, especially, in stamps of inconvenient 
denominations. Not one person in a dozen seems 
to know how to send silver in a letter. To the good 
work of removing this benighted condition of bhu- 
manity, this article is devoted. 

The difficulties to be overcome are these. Coins 
are slippery, and will rattle about in a letter, ina 
manner which is unpleasantly suggestive. They are 
also somew — liable to break through the envelope, 
and steal away. They can be kept “as snug as a bug 
in a rug,” and sent tothe amount of 30cts., or even 
40 cts., for one rate of postage, by observing the fol- 


lowing directions. 


4° 


Fig I 








——— <>. 


Take alight envelope, and haifa rae of thin note 
paper. Write your order close to the top of the 
sheet, leaving at least an inch and a half of the bot- 
tom blank. Fold upward a little stripof the bottom 
of the sheet, just as wide as the diameter of the coin 
or coins you wish to send, and lay them side by side in 
the little gutter which is thus formed. Fig. 1 repre- 
sents your letter and dimes at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings. Referring now to Fig.2, which represents 
the lower portion of the same letter, cut 2 little 
gashes in the paper, one from ato b, and one from 
dtoc. The strips which are partially severed are 
now to be folded over upon the coins, and rubbed 
down tightly. Fig. 2 shows them thus. 

It might be well to mark the lines a-b and c-d with 
a pencil before cutting them, in order to get them 
just the right length. Itis evident that the coins 
are now closely confined in every direction but one. 
They can still slip upward. Now fold this pocket- 
like package upward upon the rest of the sheet, and 
this door of exit is closed. It is not necessary to do 
anything more, other than to fold and inclose the 
letter as usual. 

The coins cannot get loose until the pocket is 
turned downward; and the pocket cannot turn 
downward while inthe envelope. The job looksa 
little more complete, however, if you continue to 











\ ' 





fold upward until you have turned one or two folds , 


in the uncut portion of the paper. The lower end 


of the sheet will then look as shown in Fig. 3. Now 
fold to proper size, and enclose. 

Just try this little device as an experiment once, 
and you will be surprised to see how snug and how 
bandy it is. 


Give your envelope all reasonable sha- | 
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and see how immovable the 
coins are intheir paper nest. They are fastened to 
the substance of the letter itself. Should’nt wonder 
if you should feel so grateful to GLEANINGS for the 
information, that you would at once extemporize an 
order for 30 cents’ worth of little traps. 

A half ounce of dimes and half dimes is 55 cents, 
very nearly. If youcan make your envelope and 
sheet weigh the same as a dime and a half, you 
can inclose 40c., without having to pay extra post- 
age. This is perfectly possible, but should not gen- 
erally be attempted, unless you have a balance at 
hand to weigh the letter. 

GLEANINGS furnishes electrotype copies of its 
cuts, and for 60 cents, will send these figures to any 
paper desiring to republish this method of sending 
money. 

It occurs to me, friend Root, that, sometimes, 
when we send a small order to a person in whom we 
have perfect confidence, it would be most conven- 
ient to send a dollar bill and have the change re- 
turned. Would it not be well to make your patrons 
some offer of this sort? E. E. Hasty. 

Bodley, Ohio, Jan. 31, 1879. 


king and rough usage, 





~ Kumbugs ¢ Srindles, 


Pertaining to Bee Culture. 


(We respectfully solicit the aid of our friends in 
conducting this department, and would consider it a 
favor to have them send us all circulars that have a 
deceptive appearance. The greatest care will be at 
all times maintained to prevent injustice being done 
any one.] 


the name of Bushnel, of Gustavus, Ohio. He 

— sent $5.00 for a right to use the hive that 

Mitchell sells for $1.00. He also sent, last fall, $20.00 

toMrs. Cotton, of West Gorham, Me., for aswarm of 

Italian bees, with instructions P gt to make $50.00 

toa swarm. and he has received nothing yet for his 
money; $25.00 out by not taking GLEANINGS. “4 
cme o. 


iy C. MITCHELL has one victim here, a man by 
| 


I have taken pains to ascertain who Mrs. Lizzie 
E. Cotton is. She isa man! Her name isC. B. 
Cotton, dias Lizzie E. Cotton. Post that scoundre! 
in GLEANINGS. C. B. Cottonis the villainous hus- 
band of “old Liz.” I know it to be so. 

Malcom, Ia., Feb. 10, ’79. Wo. CLEMENTS. 





Honey Column. 


Under this head, will be inserted free of charge. 
the names of all those havi ing honey to sell, as well 
as those wanting to buy. Please mention how 
much, what kind, and prices, as far as possible. The 
prices quoted in our cities for honey are, at presen’, 
too low, to make it worth while to publish them. 
As a general thing, I would not advise you to send 
your honey away, to be sold on commission. If 
near home, where vou can look after it, it is often 
a very good way. By all means, develop your home 
market. For 25cts., we can furnish ittle boards 
to hang up in your door yard, with the words “Honey 
for Sale’’ neatly painted. If wanted by mail, 10c. 
extra for postage. Boards saying “Bees and Queens 
for Sale,’ same price. 


HONEY MARKETS. 
CatcaGco.—Honey—Choice, in single comb boxes, 


10@13c. Extracted, 6@10e. 
Bees-waxr.—Choice, yellow, 23@2%c. Darker grades, 
1O2%20e. 


NEw York.—Honey — Best comb, 12@15c. Extract 
ed, 7@10¢. 


Bees-wax.—Choice, 28e. 


CINCINNATI.—Honeu—Best, in single comb boxes 
W@15e. Extracted, 8@10c. 

CALIFORNIA.—Honey--Comb, 9@11c. Extracted, 
41,@6e. 

Bees-war.— Best, 30@31c. For darker colored. 
20@224c. 


1879 


She “Srowlery.” 


This department is to be kept for the benefit of 
those who are dissatisfied; and when anything is 
ainiss, I hope you will “talk right out.’’” As a rule 
we willomit names and addresses, to avoid being 
too personal. } 


rfJUE following explains how easily we 
may be blaming somebody who is not 
to blame at all: 
| take the liberty of writing you this morning, to 
nform you that L signed, and also paid my money, 
for GLEANLNGS, and have received 2 Nos. only. Our 
postmaster said there had been none received at his 
otlice since the first two. You will please forward 
immediately, as Lum dealing in bees and wish for 
full information. J. KR. KNIGHTLIN. 

Corunna, Mich., Nov. 5, 1878. 

Of course, we sent the missing Nos. again, 
and supposed it was all right, as the P. M. 
said none had been received, carefully ex- 
wunining his address on the list to see if all 
was right. Imagine our surprise on recely- 
ing the following : 

Feeling somewhat anxious about my books, I 
thought f would say to you that this is the second 
time Lhave written you, and have heard nothing 
trom you. I failed to get the Oct. number, and also 
Mareh and Feb. Nos.; that is3 books out, and you 
will please attend to it at once, or refund the mon- 
cy. [was pleased with the books, and should in all 
probability have subscribed again after the expira- 
tion of the time, had all been right. You will please 
oblige J. R. KNIGHTLIN. 

Corunna, Mich., Feb. 19, 1879. 


Well, this is a muddle anyway. The whole 
matter was handed over to the **muddle 
clerk,” and, after avshile, she produced the 
following. We all felt as the woman did 
when the bottom fell out of her tub; she 
said, “I can see through it now, as plain as 
can be.” 

lam in receipt of your bee journal under the name 
of JLR. Knighttin. (think a great deal of it, and 
mean to take it as sSoonas | can. It isa mistake of 
the postmaster. We have been building a meeting 
house, and it takes nearly all the loose change I can 
muster to help along, or [ would send for GLEAN- 
INGS now. Ihave 20 swarms of bees, and would like 
ull the information I can get. At any rate, L will 
send for A BC of Bee Culture all three parts. Ad- 
dress J. R. KNIGHT. 

Corunna, Mich., Jan. 13, 1879. 

Now, brothers Anightand Knightlin, please 
allow me the liberty of a little pleasant 
growl. If you two get mail at the same post 
office, With names so nearly alike, and in- 
itials exactly alike, it seems to me you must 
have had the same trouble before; I should 
suppose, too, that the P. M. would have 
known there were “two of you.”’ And you, 
friend Knight, when you were building that 
ieeting house—I am very glad indeed you 
are doing it, for I think it is the nicest thing 
to do in the world—when you were building 
that meeting house did it never occur to you 
that your name was not Knightlin, and that 
somebody else’s name might be? Especial- 
ly, as you had not subscribed for any bee pa- 
per? Itis really funny, when we think that 
you both happened to be bee men too. If 
you will shake hands and promise to be good 
friends, I will forgive you both, but please 
do not be so hasty in deciding that we are 
purposely withholding your ‘*bee books.” 
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I received my smoker O K; but Ido not think it 
will be worth anything tome. Lam afraid to put 
fire into it for L know it would come to pieces; and 
as it is so pretty | do not want to spoilit. I tried it 
very slightly, but kept pouring water onit ali the 
time to keep the solder from melting. There is no 
joking about this; I tell you, sir, fora fact, I know 
it will not stand fire. I wish I had got one of the old 
patented ones, for this one can’t stand fire. I shall 
send the pieces back to you as soon as they melt. 

Cabot, Ark., Mar. 19, '79. B. F. CATHEY. 

Our smokers are not put together with sol- 
der; they are soldered simply that they may 
better stand the rough handling by mail. 

Have you not borrowed trouble needlessly, 
my friend? If it comes to pieces, send me 
them together with your bill of damages; 
but don’t pour any more water on it. 





Ladies’ Department. 


A WOMAN'S CHAFF HIVE. 

f SEE in GLEANINGS many chaff hives mentioned, 
{ but none like mine. Mine is very simple, and 
=) wus at first a necessity. When I tirst began to 
keep bees, | determined to make them pay their 
way. So with plenty of increase and no money, the 
only things that would answer for Simplicity hives 
were boxes trom dry goods stores, some holding 
eight, and some ten frames, but at least eight inches 
longer than the Langstroth frame. 

I nailed rabbets four inches (more or less) from 
each end, and put in chaff cushions; by removing 
one outside frame from each side, and putting in 
chaff cushions, I have a complete chaff hive, and a 
very successtul one too. 

This winter makes the sixth year that I am _ using 
such hives. Ihave never lost a colony, although 
some of my boxes are scarcely half an inch thick. 
Not being all of one size, and looking pretty rough, 
they are not as pretty as your Simplicity hives, but 
my bees are bright as a new dollar, and the hives 
are full. Mrs. C. C. ROZIER. 

St. Genevieve, Mo, 

We got our first hive (atwo story Langstroth) in 
San Francisco. It is very roughly made and un- 
painted, and cost $3.00. My husband, who has a 
great liking for neat work, wishes we were nearer 
to your supplies. Our almond trees are in bloom, 
and all day long they are full of bees. The sight 
and the sound of them makes us long to have our 
own little workers busy amongst them. 

ISABELLA HARRISON. 

Walnut Creek, Cal., March 6th, ’79. 

Friend Novice: You may regret opening the col- 
umns of GLEANINGS to us “women folks; for we 
are famous talkers, you know, and must have our 
say. So 1 will say my say quick, lest you make the 
ciscovery that we are not lords of creation. 

We, i.e., husband and sel, came here in the fall of 
73, intending to make bee culture a special study 
and life business. We brought 21 swarms here, but 
on account of being moved so late (the first of Nov.), 
and having no chance to fly until the 6th of Jan., 
they became diseased, and we lost all but two, and 
those came through with not more than a good 
handful of bees. But we had no idea of going into 
“Blasted Hopes,” so we sent to the late Adam Grimm, 
and gottwo more. From these we took 100 lbs. of 
honey and 10 new swarms. Six of these died during 
the winter, but in the summer of ’75 we increased to 
22 swarms, and took about 500lbs. surplus. — 

The next winter we suffered more losses, coming 
out in the spring with nine very weak colonies. 
These mishaps led us to study more closely, and the 
spring of '77 found us with 19 good stocks, and much 
practical knowledge of the business, which last 
seems to be good stock in trade to insure suc- 
cess. That summer, we increased to 36 fair colonies, 
with 900 lbs. of honey, and wintered 22. 

My husband was allthe time experimenting, and 
reading GLEANINGS. Last spring, he built a Bee- 
House or House Apiary, with all the hives packed 
with cut straw. He had made great calculations 
about experimenting largely during the summer, 
for he was truly enthusiastic in the study of the hab- 
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its of our little friends; but our Father knew b est, 
and took him home. He diedin July, leaving me 
alone, and I did the best could. I took 1300 1bs. sur- 
plus, and put 38 strong stocks into winter quarters. 
All but two of these are alive atthe present writing, 
and none have less than 3 frames with brood, larvie 
and eggs, and plenty of young bees. 
Mrs. ROSE THOMSON. 
Cowlesyille, N. Y., Mar. 20, 1879. 

We sympathise with you Mrs. T.. in your 
bereavement. and perhaps can form some 
idea of the trial it must be todo this work 
alone, while thinking of the loved one that 
is gone. May you be enabled to look to Him, 
who heareth even the ravens’ ery. 





ANOTHER GREAT HONEY PLANT. 

f\ NEIGHBOR of mine who kept bees in New 
He Zealand informs me that the New Zealand 
aot) Flax (Phormium tenax) is one ofthe best hon- 
ey plants they have there. It is asort of reed like 





plant, having long leaves somewhat like those of 
Indian corn, throwing up a stem from the cente: 
tothe height of 8 or 10 feet. This stem throws out 
branches of flowers somewhat like those of the 
morning glory. The secretion of honey seems to be 
very copious, because on turning a blossom down- 
ward the honey will drip from it; and from twelve 
or tifteen flowers as much as a tea-spoonful may be 
pressed. I wrote Peter Henderson, of N. Y., about 
it, and he tells me it will not do well in the open air 
in this climate, but froma letter in the American Ay- 
riculturist for 1879, 1 find that it is hardy in the south 
of France, and no doubt would thrive in parts of 
the Southern States. If it will yield honey as in 
its native climate, it will be a valuable honey plant. 
The fibre is used for rope making. 
S. CORNELL, 
Lindsay, Ont., Can., Mar, 22, 1879. 


The botany states that this is valuable, when 
grown in the north, for ropes and cordage. 
but that it does not flower, unless grown 
farthersouth. Peraapsour Southern friends 
can try it and report. 
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A CALIFORNIA APIAR 


ANOTHER CALIFORNIA APIARY. 


Wy HEN my brother sent the photos of 
ye the plants that bear honey by the pint 

* and teacupful, he also sent one of a 
California apiary, which we give above. I 
should like to tell you something about it, 
but my brother is not as talkative as I am, 
and about the extent of his description was 
that it was a California apiary. Very likely 
the luxuriant foliage along the valley is prin- 
cipally those plants that bear the pints and 


tea-cupfuls, although he did not say so. It’ 
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ee 
SQ TW-BROS 


Y, NEAR SAN DIEGO. 


seems to me the man that owns it might, in 
that case, “fix up’ a little better, move his 
hives farther apart,and buy some shade trees. 
perhaps he got only 5c. per Ib. for his honey. 
and therefore does not feel surprisingly 
“sprv” this spring. I really wish you Cali- 
fornia folks would send me a photograph 0! 
a really nice, orderly apiary, if (begging your 
pardon) you have any. The above picture 
cost me exactly $35.00: I did not have it 
made for the sake of the apiary, but for the 
grand old mountains in the back ground. 
but Ido not think the engraver did them 
half justice. 
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STIMULATIVE FEEDING. 
ANOTITLER IMPORTANT STEP TAKEN, 


“\ { R. Langstroth has been keeping up 
We quite a correspondence with me, in re- 
= gard to feeding bees flour candy, and 
viving them water at the same time, and has 
frequently spoken of experiments made by 
himself, and his neighbor, D. A. MeCord. 
The out come of it seems to be the arrange- 
ment given below. 


see 








MC.CORD’S CANDY AND BOTTLE FEEDER, 

It is absolutely necessary that bees should have 
waiter as soon as brood rearing commences in the 
spring, and, more especially, when they have candy, 
which they can utilize with greater facility when 
water is close at hand. There are many days in ear- 
ly spring, that are too cool for the bees to fly out 
undget water. Then, if a supply of water is given 
them inthe hive, and also some candy with plenty 
of tlour in it, they will go on with work, and increase 
about as fast as they would if they could fly out. I 
send you the above sketch of an experiment I have 
been trying, which I find to bea perfect success. 
Place an 8 0z., flat panei bottle ina common frame, 
fasten a slat on each side and one across the top 
with a hole for the neck of the bottle, bore a hole in 
the cork and put ina wick justas you wouldina 
lamp, and fill with water; also fill the sides or a part 
of them with candy he ving plenty of flour mixed in 
it,and you have gotit. [put one in a chaff hive 
witha6oz. bottle, and they scarcely touched the 
candy until I filled the bottle with water, when they 
went to work at once, and moistened the candy at 
the edges next the bottle, first, showing their econ- 
omy intime, by making as few steps us possible. 
They took every drop of the water out by that wick 
in24 hours. 1 have filled it several times since. 

D. A. McCorpb. 

Oxford, O., March 2ith, °79. 

Many thanks, friend M. I will place to 
your eredit $5.00, for the above invention, 
and if it does not all belong to you, you can 
divide the money with the right person. I 
have no doubt it will be the thing exactly, 
and Timagine I see my way clear now, to 
something I have long sought; viz., a way 
of feeding bees sugar just as it comes from 
the stores, without waste. Have wooden 
boxes to hold the sugar at each side of the 
bottle, and perhaps it might be heaped right 
up around the ‘wick.’ To feed flour, just 
sprinkle it right in with the sugar. Sugar, 
water, and flour, all fresh, clean, and right 
under their very noses! Who will get the 
next $5.00 for an improvement on this? 

—> O° Se 

I BELIEVE it is finally decided that the grape sugar 
of commerce is not the glucose of commerce, and 
that grape sugar cannot be converted into the glu- 
cose of commerce; at least, the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College have failed in so doing. If any body 
else ean do it, we should be glad to hear from them. 
Our books and dictionaries sometimes need setting 
right. like other people. If you send an order to 
any of the factories for glucose, you will never get 
grape sugar, andif you send for grape sugar, you 
will never get glucose. 
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STIMULATING BEES TO PROMOTE 
EARLY BREEDING. 


f PROMISED to give the results of further exper- 
" iments in feeding flour candy to secure early 
— breeding. If lam mistaken in supposing that 
our editor first used flour candy for this purpose, 
he will set me right. Mr. Raitt, a Scotch apiarian, 
has obtained excellent results from using it as made 
by Mr. Root’s receipt, while Mr. Pettigrew speaks, 
in the London Journal of Horticulture, of barley 
bannocks soaked in honey, as successfully used 
many years ago. 

Hartlib, in his Reformed Commonwealth of Bees, 
published more than two hundred years ago, is the 
first author of whom Ihave any knowledge, who 
recommends flour as a bee feed. He used that made 
from peas. As his work is mainly a compilation 
from the experience of others, it was probably an 
old practice in his day, just as giving bees a roasted 
chicken, which has found some modern advocates, 
can be traced back to the old Romans. I heard 
old bee-keepers, many years ago, recommend, as a 
desirable spring food for weak colonies, bread made 
from Indian corn and soaked in honey or sugar 
syrup. 

lextract the following, in substance, from my 
journal. 

Feb. 25th. Maximum temperature, 60°. A large 
spread of eggs and young larvie in my trial hive. 
Ina neighboring apiary of 17 stocks, wintered in 
thin hives with chaff dividers and cushions, most of 
which were much stronger than my trial hive, only 
two had even asmall patch of brood. In another 
apiary of about the same number of stocks, win- 
tered in the same way, except that they had winter 
passages while none had been made in the combs of 
the first apiary, all the stocks had considerable 
brood. 

Feb. 26th. 28°. Very strong wind, with oecasion- 
al snow. Gavea bottle of water under the cush- 
ions, with a hole in the cork, on Novice’s plan. 

Feb, 27th. 20° to 22°. Water freely taken. 

Feb. 28th. 20° to 40°. Always find bees clustered 
on candy. Many eggs and young larvie. 

March Ist to4th. Too cold for bees to fly; more 
snow. Foundon the 4th very few eggs or larvee. 
All the pollen inthe combs gone. Suspecting that 
the bees could not eat the candy fast enough to get 
what they needed for their brood, I gave old comb 
with pollen. 

Mar. 5th. Bees worked well upon flour in the 
open air. 

Mar. 6th. Heavy rain. When not raining, bees 
worked on flour in sheltered boxes. . 

Mar. 8th. 40° to 76° 

Mar. 9th. 50° to 72°. 

Mar. 10th. 50° to 72°. 

Mar. llth. 40° to 50°. 

Mar. 12th. 28° to20°. Have madea large spread 
of brood for their numbers. 

Mar. 13th to Mth. Bees fly. 

Mar. 15th. 18° to 34°. Very strong winds. 

Mar. 16th. 18° to 30°. Four inches of snow. 

Mar. lith. 22° to 30°. 

Mar. 18th. 8° to 23°. 

Mar. 19th. 12° to 40°. No eggs or larvee have 
been destroyed this last cold spell. The spread of 
brood has been increased. somewhat, but, of course, 
not nearly as much as if the weather had been 
warmer. In all the examinations I have made since 
the candy was first given, I have always found bees 
clustered upon it, although it was in the outside 
frame. They have steadily comsumed it, and stored 
considerable of it, when liquified, in their combs. 


I have been thus particular, that the kind of 
weather when these experiments were made might 
be clearly understood. My friend, Mr. J. H. Pierce, 
of Dayton, O., at my suggestion, has given flour 
candy to a number of stocks with substantially the 
same results; so that I think I may venture the 
opinion that we may now dispense with the great 
labor and disturbance of using liquid food for stim- 
ulative feeding. 

I believe that the slow consumption of the candy, 
and the disposition of the bees to work incessantly 
upon it, is a constant stimulus, and for this reason 
gives better results than can be obtained in any 
other way. 

If bees are well supplied with pollen, I should ex- 
pect equally good results, even if the candy had no 
flour ir it. In regions where pollen is gathered in 


Pollen from red maple. 
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excess, | presume pure candy would be for 
them, inmy Oxford bow »ihave alway 1 it 
a scarce article. 

lsend you for publieation, : mtribution to the 
London Journal of Horticulture, by an English bee- 
keeper residing in Algiers, who has been experi- 
menting this last winter, in the sume line with Mi 
taitt and myself, but under much more tavorabl 
circumstances. 

By reterring to nigel’s Clinatology, Ltound that 





wor vec, is Dd " ] . 
the three winter 
onths in New On 
nthis 


in Algiers the mean tempcrature 
Jan. 52°,%, Feb. 54°, 8; mean of 
months, 54°.3. Mean of these m 

i. Che mean of the three 


leans, 56°.5. spring mx 





in Washington and Cincinnati is the sume us that of 
the winter months in Algiers. It will also seen 
that the winter months in Algiers vary but littl 


and therefore are much more tavorable to bees 
than our climate, even in spring. 


Oxtord, ©. i. L. L 


ANGSTROTH 


NOUS DLIBT FOR BEE 
Now that spring feeding will shortly commen 
What to feed—syvrup, candy, honey, the various 
hinds of flour, &c. will be the an thought of 
many. After the severe winter ordeal that briti 
bees have gone through, my experience thus exrl 
in the vear of a course of nitrogwenous dict may tt 
usetul to your readers. 

“Keep your stoce 
in bee-keeping; 
your Ks have dwindled t 


NiOtUs 


ks strong’ isa cardinal prir 
that trom aus 
»>very we 


but suppose 


sto tk ones. hiuv- 


ing those weak stocks, but healthy, and queens of 
known value, what would you dos Buy up stocks 
to fortify them with?’ Of titty stocks by uniting 
make twenty-five? No; that has not been my plan. 
In the first place you may not easily find colonies 
tor sale, and price may be an obstiueie. In the sec 
ond place, having tifty stocks vou want to meet the 
harvest with that number if possible. Soa we come 
back to the only solution of the question — viz., care 
ful feeding-up. 

“What new aostrum now?” Limagine I hear your 
readers exclaim, seeing we have litely been reading 





ot Mr. Raitt and bis bannock soake honey, : 
ugvo Tsaw a description of a garden plot of 
paper mstantiy supplied with 
urtificiat poiten by the careful bee-master 
Weil, my nostrums are milk 
with a condiment to assist diges 
ence is that of December, 1578, 
February of this year. 


ain 





CTOCUSES 





I wanted to make my stocks that 
quickly, so Ll readup the subject ot 1d pon- 
dered it over, coming at last to the conclusion that 
it was that kind of tood which in asmatll MM PAss 
contained the most highly essential ingredients tor 


forming animal tissue that ought to be git ‘ 

Whether pollen torms 
takes with his coffee of a morning or n 
know; but ldo know that vast quantities of poilen 
go into the hive if the weather is favor: und a 
supply at hand. I believe it goes in to feed bot} 
young and old bees from one simple consideration, 
thatinthe pollenis found that which \ 
for the formation and maintenance of thm 
cular tissue. lrefer to nitroren. 


Water 

Ash : 

Albuminous 

Sugar 26 GU 

Artificial nitrogenous organic sub- 
stunces , : euro 


the slices of 
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find albumen and nitrogen predomin- 





authority writes thus: “‘We distinguish 


in pollen 


“First, the waxy matter which holds the grains to- 
gether: 

“second, the matter which forms the wall { 
those yrains;: 

Third, the matter contained in those grains. 

“First and second contain only carbon, hydrogen 


and oxygen; but the third when analysed gives —car- 
bon, 0'52; hydrogen, 07; n, 0°11; 
My authority goes onto say itis these nitrozenous 
parts of the p len that are the nutritive portion for 
the bees, and the most important to consider. 

This interior portion of the grains of pollen is the 
only part which contains nitrogen, that body indis- 
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irishment of larvee and bees 


now that no muscular tissue can gi 
which contains nitrogen, and 1 








eertain articles of food are richer ia nitrogen 
compounds than others; and we find in milk 
eges two notable examples. 

ninilk we have all classes of simple aliment 
substances towether, it being composed of wat 
compounds of chior sults, caseine, fat,and st 
vhilst 1 the egy contains six of the alimentary p 
ipk vis, carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, s 
phur, and phosphor illeasily soluble and ass 
labie, 

All concentrated foods are dificult of digest 
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therefore, decided upon articles of { 
d them,and with such a megsure of 
rience thus early in | 
Reto induce others to follow on 


rm milk 





results, 


od | prepare first be 


thus: It is 





soon after being milked, the clot removed, and th 
if sugar be used to sweeten it a pound of sugiat 
lissolved ina quart of milk. Ifhoney be used t 
milk come cold before the honey (a pr 
toa i added, find mus not be warmed aga 

Bouin vents souring; and as skimmed milk 
MOst ¢ rested, th lot Which is caseine is 
moved 

Inthe milk of asses we tind a poverty of fa 
matters ar ibundance of sugar. Those who k 
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Lhope, take the hint, and f 
h their milk letting us know the res 
your readers whoare of the doub 
fond ofa joke, will perh 
come from wher 
milk of asses, i 
When a sul 
brokeninto a basin tt 
added inthe proport 
agiven weight ‘of 
likewise added a s 
rto4d ibs. of water. 
vive at night in lit 
the hive or outside 
ps, the quantity being regulated to 
The milk food I give every ui 
no ill effect. The eewg food I give 
vnd allo WwW the third to pass mimus f 
what I consider adapte 
ony. As the hive 
quantity wi ave to be inerease 
{ uvtoorap 
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I ightiy dimin ish the supply. This refers to n 
dict, bui with egg food Tam’ careful to give 
what I feel sure willbe consumed in the night 
I fir id at v left in the trays next day | remove it 
lot another hive finish it at once. 
results are siniply these by the aboven 

you can start the queen laying at any moment, 

fast as the bees hatch out strong enough to « 
the brood every cell of a fresh frame of en 
comb you insert will be found to contain a fre 

tid exw, * 

1 have one hive now fed on milk only. Six we 
igo it contained simply a queen and a bandft 
bees. They now cover four frames(Woodbury s 
having built out theircomb from Raitt’s foundati 
and ere now busily engaged ona fifth. One not 

! fact isthat where; ts those particular bees w 


weak and puny, neve 
arc large stt 
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showing fight, the pres 
nely developed bees. 


is consider the enormous waste of must 
per diem in every hard-working bee; and 
ring that sugarin any form, being devoi 


contributing in no degrec to the su 





rhiit ofthat musculer tissue,l think that we can 
ly come to one conclusion, and that is that be 
eat pollen ARTHUR Toon, Algeria, 

[have no doubt but that the milk 
egos diet will give excellent results, but 
is a deal more trouble than the flour ean 
and I can hardly think has any decided 
vantage. If] am correct, the same fa 
were given in the Bienen Zeitung, some U 
ago. One of our German corresponde! 


A. Gottinan, 


Ger.. sent 
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find room for it, 
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liar habit which swarms have, of alighting 
on the same spot or limb, on which other 
swarms have alighted before. Where many 
hives of bees are kept, it is well known that 
after one swarm has clustered on a certain 
limb, others are apt to choose the same spot, 
and often, nearly every swarm of the sea- 
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son, by some strange instinct, will take to) 


that very limb, as soon as they leave the 
hive. ; 

After having watched a great many times 
to discover the cause of this queer behavior, 
I decided it came about thus: as soonasa 
swarm issues, straggling bees scatter about 
in every direction, and while the air is full 
of them, you may see individual bees sean- 
ning and hovering about all the twigs and 
shrubbery forrodsaround. Well, ifaswarm 
has clustered on one of these twigs or limbs, 
and a bee should come very near the spot, 
he would catch the scent of the queen, from 
her having rested on the spot, even were it a 
week before. See ODOR OF QUEENS. Well, 
as soon as he catches this, he gives a call, 
and other bees rush to the spot, and the 
probability is, the whole swarm will soon be 
clustered on this very limb. 
chances are double, that the next will alight 
there,and soon. Aside from the odor of 
the queen, the limb almost always has bits 
of wax fastened to it by the bees, while 
hanging there, even if they hang clustered 
not longer than 15 minutes. 

Our friend Jones fixes something like an 
old fashioned well sweep; thatis,a pole bal- 
anced in a fork, so that its smaller end is 
high in the air, while the other rests on the 
ground. On this heavy end, is fixed a box 
to contain stones for ballast. At the other, 
is what is sometimes called a bee-bob. This 
may be a bunch of hay, or a bunch of green 
leaves. I have heard of using a black stock- 
ing on a pole, to cause the bees to light on it. 
Mullen heads dipped in ink, so as to imitate 
aswarm of bees, are also recommended. 
Perhaps the best thing is a ball made by 
stringing dead bees on a string with a nee- 
dle, and then winding it about some sub- 
stance about the size and shape of a swarm, 
letting some of the strings hang down. 
Well, suppose you put stones in the box, un- 
til about 5 lbs. on the bee-bob would cause 
it to sink with a moderate speed. If a swarm 


After this, the . 
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into it. If they go back to the bee-bob, 
it will let them down again; and so on. 
Further more, our ingenious friend has a 
bell and pistol fixed to the post, so that one 
is rung, and the other discharged, to let the 
apiarist know that his bees are safely in the 
hive, ready to be placed where he wishes. 
Many of these machines have been put up, 
but I believe few succeed with them, as does 
friend Jones, principally for the reason that 
the first swarm can not be made to use the 
bee-bob, in preference to some place suiting 
their own fancy. I give these plans, that 
you may know what has been done. 

RINGING BELLS AND BEATING PANS TO 

BRING DOWN A SWARM OF BEES. 

The books, of late years, have seemed to 
teach that this practice is but a relic of su- 
perstition, and that no real good was accom- 
plished by the ‘tanging,’’ as it is often 
valled. Perhaps it usually has no effect in 
causing them to alight, but from watching 
the habits of swarms, I am inclined to think 
otherwise. Those in the habit of seeing 
queens on the wing are generally aware that 
the note they give when flying is quite dif- 
ferent from that of a worker or drone, and 
many times, when a queen has escaped while 


being introduced, I have detected her where- 


abouts by the sound of her wings, before | 
had any glimpse of her at all. With a little 
practice, we can distinguish this note amidst 
the buzzing of a thousand bees flying about, 
so as to turn our eyes upon her when she is 
quite a distance away. Is it not likely that 
the bees composing a swarm know this 
sound as well as we do, or much better? 
Again; a swarm of bees usually has scouts 
to conduct them to the tree, or other place of 
their chosen abode, and it is quite likely 


they follow these scouts and know of their 


sound they emit from their wings. 


presence, as they do their queen, by the 
A noise, 
if loud enough, would be likely to drown 
these sounds, and thus produce disorganiza- 
tion. Throwing dirt or gravel among them 


will bring them down generally quite speed- 
‘ily, and I suppose it is because it produces 


should cluster on this bob, it would be let | 


down automatically, as soon as the weight 
was suflicient. A stop is arranged at the 
proper point, to stop the pole and shake off 


disorganization much in the same way. 
Throwing water among them is thought to 
be more effectual than either the sounds or 
the dust, and it has been suggested, that it 
is because they think a shower is coming up : 
but I am inclined to think it is more the dis- 
organization, and perhaps also the wetting 


|of their wings, that makes them hurry to 


the bees, and, as a matter of course, ahive is | 
set right at the proper point for them to run | swarms that do not seem inclined to cluster 


cluster on the nearest object. Ifa pail of 
water is near the apiary, and a dipper handy, 
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may atu be made to ei: so without 
trouble. As it is difficult to throw water 
with a dipper as high as swarms often fly, 
and in the fine spray that seems most ef- 
fective, a small, hand, force pump, or fire 
engine, has been used, and seems to answer 
the purpose most effectively. With a pail 
of water on your left arm, and the fountain 
pump, as itis called, in your right hand, you 
ean chase after a swarm if need be, and 
with the attacbment for giving a fine spray, 
you can wet their wings, if they threaten to 
be stubborn, so that they must come down. 











As this fountain pump is a most valuable 
implement to have around for a great varie- 
ty of other purposes, to say nothing of fires, 
[ think the investment a very judicious one 
for the bee-keeper. In one case, our honey 
house took fire from the stove pipe, after 
we had been making candy, and a fountain 
pump saved the building after the fire had 
burst through the roof. The whole apiary 
would have suffered much, and much of it 
been entirely destroyed, had not the fire 
heen extinguished in the building. 

Many claim that absconding swarms can 
he stopped by flashing across them the re- 
flection from a looking glass. This has 
been explained by saying they take it for 
lightning, and stop, thinking that a storm 
iscoming. Iam inclined to think the true 
solution of this and other means used to 
bring down swarms is that it disturbs and 
disorganizes the body, thus causing them to 
aight. 


In concluding the subject of swarming, I | 


would ask the reader’s attention to some ex- 


cellent articles on the subject, written by | 
have repeatedly witnessed the phenomenon, 


(7, B. Peters, of Council Bend, Ark., and 
found on pages 241 and 265, of Vol. LV. 


TEASEL (Dipsacus). The Greek name 
of this plant signifies to thirst; because the | 
heads, after flowering, are of a porousn ture, 


‘has never witnessed it. 
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and “drink” large nantiitaice of rain water. 
On account of this property, the heads are 
often used to sprinkle clothes, before iron- 
ing. They take up the water, and, when 
shaken, throw it out in a spray. 
















TEASEL (Dipsacus Fullonum). 

The variety that produces honey is the one 
used by fullers in finishing cloth, and hence 
its name, D. Fullorum, or fullers’ teasel. 
This plant, like the buekwheat and clover, 
is raised for another crop besides the honey, 
and therefore may be tested by the acre 
Without so much danger of pecuniary loss, 
should the honey crop prove a failure. Our 
friend, Doolittle, pronounces the honey re- 
markably white and fine, but some others 
have given a somewhat different opinion. 

From what I can learn, Iam inclined to 
think Teasel does not yield honey every 
year; it grows in considerable quantities by 
the road sides and in waste places in our lo- 
cality, but I seldom see bees on it, at all. 
Perhaps acres of it under high cultivation 
might make a great difference, as it does 
with any other plant. On page 6, of last 
year’s GLEANINGS, will be found a very full 
account of the method pursued in its eulti- 
vation. 

TOADS. These, without question, are 
an enemy to the honey bee. They usually 
plant themselves before the entrances of 
the hives about night fall, and, as the heav- 
ily laden bees come in, they are snapped up 
with a movement that astonishes one who 
Ilis toadship sits 
near the alighting board, with an innocent, 
unconcerned look, and, although you see a 
bee suddenly disappear, it is only after you 


that you can really believe the toad had any- 
thing to do with it. By observing very 


closely, however, you will see a sort of flash, 


as the bee disappears, accompanied by a 
lightning like opening and shutting of his 
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mouth. The bee is taken in by his long 
tongue, and I should judge that he is capa- 
ble of striking one with it, when as much as 
two inches distant. I do not know how 
many bees it takes to make a meal, but I do 
know that toads will often become surpri- 
singly thick about the hives during the hon- 
ey season, if they are not driven away by 
some means. I have been in the habit of 
killing them, but I must confess, my feel- 
ings revolt at such severe measures, and I 
much prefer the plan a pleasant friend gives 
on page 145 of this No.; viz., carrying them 
off to some distance, where they may live 
without doing anybody or anything any 
harm, if such a place there be. 


WINTERING. The following are 
the extracts spoken of by Mr. L., last month, 
from his first edition of The Hire and Honey 
Bee, published in 1858. 


I specially invite a careful perusal of this chapter, 
as the subject, though of the very first importance 
in the management of bees, is one to which but lit- 
tle attention has been given by the majority of cul- 
tivators. 

In our climate of great and sudden extremes, 
many colonies are annually injured or destroyed by 
undue exposure to heat or cold. In summer, thin 
hives are often exposed to the direct heat of the 
sun, 80 that the combs melt, and the bees are 
drowned in their own sweets. Evenif they escape 
utter ruin, they cannot work to advantage in the al- 
most suffocating heat of their hives. 

* * * * * * * * 

As soon as the temperature of the hives falls too 
low for their comfort, the bees gather themselves 
into a more compact body, to preserve to the ut- 
most, their animal heat; and if the cold becomes so 
great that this will not suffice, they keep up an in- 
cessant, tremulous motion, accompanied by a loud 
humming noise; in other words, they take active 
exercise in order to keep warm! If a thermometer 
is pushed up among them, it will indicate a high 
temperature, even when the external atmosphere 
is many degrees below zero. When the bees are un- 
able to maintain the necessary amount of animal 
heat, an occurrence which is very common with 
small colonies in badly protected hives, then, as a 
matter of course, they must perish. 

Extreme cold, when of long continuance, very fre- 
quently destroys colonies in thin hives, even when 
they are strong both in bees and honey. The inside 
of such hives is often filled with frost, and the bees, 
after eating all the food in the combs in which they 
are clustered, are unable to enter the frosty combs, 
and thus starve in the midst of plenty. The unskill- 
ful bee-keeper who finds an abundance of honey in 
the hives, cannot conjecture the cause of their 
death. 

* * * * * * *k * 

I must notice another exceedingly injurious effect 
of insufticient protection, in causing the moisture to 
settle upon the cold top and sides of the interior of 
the hive, from whence it drips upon the bees. In 
this way, many of their number are chilled and de- 
stroyed, and often the whole colony is infected with 
dysentery. Not unfrequently, large portions of the 
comb are covered with mold, and the whole hive is 
rendered very offensive. 

* * * * * * * * 

When bees, in unsuitable hives, are exposed to all 
the variations of the external atmosphere, they are 
frequently tempted to fly abroad if the weather be- 
comes unseasonably warm, and multitudes are lost 
on the snow, at a season when no young are bred to 
— their number, and when the loss is most 
injurious to the colony. 

From these remarks, it will be obvious to the in- 
telligent cultivator, that protection against ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, isa point of the very first 
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importance; and yet this is the very point, which, in 
proportion to its importance, has been most over- 
looked. We have discarded, and very wisely, the 
straw hives of our ancestors; but such hives, with 
all their faults, were comparatively warm in Winter, 
and coolin summer. We have undertaken to keep 
bees, where the cold of winter, and the heat of sum- 
mer are alike intense; and where sudden and severe 
changes are often fatal to the brood; and yet we 
blindly persist in expecting success under circum- 
stances in which any marked success is well nigh 
impossible. 
* * * * * * * * 

It will not be without profit, to consider brietly 
under what circumstances wild colonies flourish, 
and how they are protected against sudden and ex- 
treme changes of temperature. 

Snugly housed in the hollow of a tree whose thick- 
ness and decayed interior are such admirable ma- 
terials for excluding atmospheric changes, the bees 
in winter areinastate of almost absolute repose. 
The entrance to their abode is generally very small 
in proportion to the space within; and let the 
weather out of doors vary as it may, the inside tem- 
perature is very uniform. These natural hives are 
dry, because the moisture finds no cold or icy top, 
or sides, on which to condense, and from which it 
must drip upon the bees, destroying their lives, or 
enfeebling their health, by filling the interior of 
their dwelling with mould and dampness. 

As they are very quiet, they eat but little, and 
hence their bodies are not distended and diseased 
by accumulated feeces. Often they do not stir from 
their hollows, from November until March or April; 
and yet they come forth in the spring, strong in 
numbers, and vigorous in health. if at any time in 
the winter seasoa, the warmth is so great as to pen- 
etrate their comfortable abodes, and to tempt them 
to tly, when they venture out, they tind a balmy at- 
mosphere in which they may disport with impunity. 
In the summer, they are protected from the heat, 
not merely by the thickness of the hollow tree, but 
by the leafy shade of overarching branches, and the 
refreshing coolness of a forest home. 

The Russian and Polish bee-keepers, living in a 
climate whose winters are much more severe than 
our own, are among the largest and most successful 
cultivators of bees, many of them numbering their 
colonies by hundreds, and some even by thousands! 

They have, with great practical sagacity, imitated 
as closely as possible, the conditions under which 
bees are found to flourish so admirably in a state ot 
nature. We are informed by Mr. Dohiogost, a Polish 
writer, that his countrymen make their hives of the 
best plank, and never less than an inch and a half 
in thickness. The shape is that of an old-fashioned 


| churn, and the hive is covered on the outside, half- 


way down, with twisted rope cordage, to give it 
greater protection against extremes of heat and 
cold. The hives are placed in a dry situation, direct- 
ly upon the hard earth, which is first covered with 
an ineh or two of clean, dry sand. Chips are then 
heaped up all around them, and covered with earth 
banked upin a sloping direction to carry off the 
rain. The entrance is at some distance above the 
bottom, and fa triangle, whose sides are only one 
inch long. In the winter season, this entrance is 
contracted so that only one bee can pass at a time. 
* * * * * * * * 

We are now prepared to discuss the question of 
protection in its relations to the construction of 
hives. We have seen how it is furnished to the bees 
in the Polish hives, and in the decayed hollows of 
trees. If the apiarian chooses, he can imitate this 
plan by constructing his hives of very thick plank; 
but such hives would be clumsy, and with us, ex- 
pensive. Orhe may much more effectually reach 
the same end, by making his hives double, so as to 
enclose an air space all around, whichin winter may 
be filled with charcoal, plaster of Paris, straw, or 
any good non-conductor, to enable the bees to pre- 
serve with the least waste, their animal heat. 

* * * * * * * * 

I have been thus particular on the subject of pro- 
tection, in order to convince every bee-keeper who 
exercises common sense, that thin hives ought to be 
given up, if either pleasure or profit is sought from 
his bees. Such hives an enlightened apierian could 
not be persuaded to purchase, and he would con- 
sider them too expensive in their waste of honey 
and bees, to be worth accepting, even as a gift. 
Many strong colonies which are lodged in badly pro- 
tected hives, often consume in extra food, in a sin- 
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vje hard winter, more than enough to pay the differ- 


enee between the first cost of a good hive over a bad 
one. Inthe severe winter of 1851-2, many cultiva- 
tors lost nearly all their stocks, and a large part of 
those which survived, were too much weakened to 
be able to swarm. And yet these same miserable 
hives, after accomplishing the work of destruction 
on one generation of bees, are reserved to perform 
the same office for another. And this, some call 
economy! 


Toall of the above I most heartily agree 
with Mr. Langstroth. Before making the 
chaff hive, I tried hives of + inch, and 2, but, 
even insummer time, I found the bees much 
more averse to building combs next to the 
sides of these hives, than they were in hives 
made from inch boards. Very likely plank 
would give still better results, Mr. L. 
states, but I think not nearly equal to the 
porous Walls of the chaff hive. 


as 





ISA MALI GALS 
TA DAW. 


THE PLANT THAT BEA 
LON OF HONEY 


oT ta 1'\ ‘CRE it is, boys. Did IT not tell you we 
AH Yankees would be going right down 

there after it?) Who wants to buy 
seeds? Itmay not blossom fora hundred 
years, but who cares? When we are aftera 
good thing, we can waita hundred years, 
just as well as not. 

Well, you see, I have a brother, now in 
San Diego, Cal., who has formerly been in 
New Mexico, and after reading that account 
last month, from friend Metcalf (page 100), 
I wrote at once tomy brother, asking if it 
Was really not over stated. Tle said it was 
not, and sent a photograph of the plant. 
Ilere it is. 


BEARING CENTURY 
[Agave Shawii]. 


THE HONEY PLANT 


The foliage much resembles the century 
plant we have in our parlor windows and 
green houses, but it may be a different vari- 
ety. The blossoms were so indistinet in the 
photo, that our engraver had difficulty in 
giving a fair ideaof them. Will those of 
our readers who ean give further particulars 
please do so. 


OR SPANISH BAYONET. 


YUCCA, 

My brother very kindly sent a photo of 
this plant also. You will remember that 
this does not bear a pint to the blossom, but 
only a teacupful. Sad,is it not? But we 
can console ourselves somewhat, for there 
are several dozen flowers ona stock. Itistoo 
bad that the ‘Blessed Bees” man did not 
know of these plants before he wrote his 
book. 

I presume the name bayonet is given it on 
account of the sharp, spine like leaves; I 
suspect they are to prick folks when they try 
to get those teacupfuls of honey. There is 
no rose without its thorn, you know. There! 
I almost forgot to tell you that I have order- 
ed, from a nursery man, one of these plants 
in full bloom. Next month, I-hope to be 
able to tell you more about it. Pints and 
teacupfuls! And here we have been fooling 
away our time all these years past, with clo- 
ver heads, and just little drops of honey. 





Our friend Viallon, of Bayou Goula, La., has pur- 
chased the apiary of WM. H. Ware, consisting of 450 
colonies. As he has plenty of imported queens, I 
expect him to giveusa “big lift’ in supplying you 
with early queens during the coming month, 

i -_ ee 

“THERE! I told you so,” as the old k ie said, when 
her son gravely informed her that the cow had gone 
and eaten up the grindstone. Loffered you 0c for 
the Jan. No., but only about a half dozen would sell 
them for that. Now offer you 5c each, and those 
who want to buy them must pay 20c. Ishall have to 
charge the same for the Feb. No., for they, too, are 
all gone but a dozen or two. 
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Iam the light of the world: he that followeth me 
shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light 
of life. John &: 12. 

> 0 @ 0 <a 
THERE are 62 0f us now at work, little boys and all. 
Oe eo - 

ABC part IV is all in type, and it will be put 

right on the press as soon as this number is out. 
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THF Western Honey Bee is the title of a new jour- 
nal published at Lebanon, Mo. If I am correct, 
sample copies are mailed free of charge. 

THE Bee Keepers’ Exchange, for Jan., is at hand, 
and is a lively and valuable contribution to our 
ranks. The other Nos. are to follow shortly; so 
friend Nellis says. It is an inconvenient and trying 
thing, friend N., we know by experience, to be so 
much behind, especially, when first commencing. 
You have our sympathy. 


—_—_—_o-<>-—_—_- 

Iris hard totell old subscribers that they cannot 
have Jan. and Feb. Nos. for less than 20c. apiece, 
simply because they were a little behind in renew- 
ing, but as I cannot foresee these unusual demands, 
how can 1 help it? The journal you are reading this 
minute, that cost you 82. or less, I may offer you 20c. 
for, a month or two hence, after you have read it and 
had the full use of it. 

2 ————— 

14M in receipt of a pleasant letter from the au- 
thor of “Blessed Bees,” regretting that any one 
should have taken the book to be a narration of 
facts, and promising to have my criticism, in the 
March No., sent out with every book. I regret that 
he has not thought properto give in a brief, con- 
densed form, the exact truth of what he has suc- 
ceeded in doing with bees pecuniarily. 

o_o _ —__—_—_ 

It has been suggested that grape sugar killed my 
bees, but, as I told you last fall, I had fed the col- 
onies containing imported queens, profusely with 
it, to start the queens to laying, and these have 
lived, while others have died. Again; bees pur- 
chased late in the season in box hives, have died 
with dysentery badly, and they did not have a par- 
ticle of grape sugar. 


——EE 6 ee 

THE demand for the cold blast smokers seems as- 
tonishing. Although a room full of hands are work- 
ing on them constantly, we have hardly been able 
to keep up with the demand. 

As every room in our large building is occupied, 
it looks now almost as if we should have to build 
another in which to make smokers. There is a 
steady stream of orders for dozens and half dozens, 
from those who have bought samples. 

cK ©<-- o> _____- 

About the middle of Feb., Mr. J. Y. Detweiler, of 
Toledo, O., paid us a visit, bringing some sheets of 
tin foil. These were dipped in wax, and rolled in 
fdn., which, he now assures us, is a perfect success. 


this, but I do not quite like the idea of metal at the 
bottoms of the cells, and the extra weight it gives. 
It is, of course, proof against sagging. I shall have 
to caution those having mills against such experi- 
ments, for it will spoil or injure rells of any softer 
metal than copper. 
Le 

Mr. A. G. Hill, of Kendallville, Ind., made us a 
pleasant visit a few days ago. Friend Hill has a bee- 
hive factory, but he only makes one kind of hive, 
and makes that only set up and painted. It would 
be a very pleasant thing, to run a shopin that way, 
and I think we might make the one hive very cheap. 
Friend Hill has a patent on the farmer’s honey box 
I illustrated last month and so I have decided not 
tomake them. The patent is only on the idea of 
separating the box into sections. He has a patent 
on his hive also, but is very frank in saying he 
would have been better off, had he never had any- 
thing to do with patents. 

+l 6 0 oe 
FOUNDATION STARTERS FOR COMB HONEY. 

A FEW days ago, I found a thick hard piece of fdn. 
in some comb honey on the table. I cut off the 
honey, washed the fdn., and found that it was some 
of our thinnest drone fdn., and the bottoms of the 
cells, were thinned down as thin as where there was 
no fdn. at all. The wax that made it cut hard was 
in the walls, which were nearly, if not quite, of their 
original thickness and color. The bees, in ¢his case, 

| had only attached the honey to it, and left the walls 
| without drawing them up. The section was one of 
a lot that were filled by feeding clover honey in Oct.; 
the weather was so cool that they evidently had been 
unable to work the wax. To guard against the pos- 
| sibility of such work, we are making both the bases 
and walls very light; fdn. for brood combs must of 
course be heavier. 
-_———__—_eo_-o—_——- 

A GREAT many are going into the business of fur- 
nishing bee-keepers’ supplies, and while I am glad to 
see it and am willing to extend a helping hand, I am 
really afraid some of us will get into trouble. Prices 
have been cut down until I find it next to impossi- 
ble to give a discount further than that given on 
our price list. These hive-making establishments 
are an excellent thing, to furnish supplies for a 
neighborhood, and thus save expensive freights, be- 
sides giving the masses of people the benefit of low 
prices. Let u® be civil and pleasant even if others 
do agree to work for less pay than we can afford to. 
We cannot allof us agree to sell lower than anybody 
else, and so I think it will be well to stop before we 
get down to a price that is ruinous. We do not 
want to see otber’s in the same line of business with 
ourselves get into trouble; do we, boys? 

a 

WEAVING wWiresin a frame, to support the fdn. 
(as given in Oct. No.) can be done rapidly and at a 
small expense. Fdn. can also be pressed onto the 
wires with but little trouble, but on one side of the 
finished comb, there will occasionally be found im- 
perfect cells over the wires. If we had a pair of 
plates as large as the inside of the frame, we could 
imbed the wires with but little trouble. Mr. Wash- 
burn and I talked the matter over several months 
ago, and decided to make some experiments in due 
time. I see, by the April A. B. J, that Mr. D. 8. 
Given, Hoopeston, Ills., has put the idea in practice, 
and I really hope he may make it a success, 

If Iam not mistaken, he will require a very pow- 
erful press, to work a pairof dies the size of a 
frame, and even then, I fear will use so much wax, 


that his sheets will be rather expensive. Sewing 
the wires through the frame, I very much prefer to 


I have no doubt but that bees will build combs on: Hetherington’s plan of putting in the fdn. with glue. 
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A CHAPTER FROM REAL LIFE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. 


“AA R. MERRY BANKS, having read 
{? { ‘‘Blessed Bees”, has become enthusi- 
== astic on the subject of bee culture. 
As he has all his life considered that ‘‘the 
best is the cheapest,” he decides to have 
nothing todo with “dollar queens,” but he 
sends $7.50 for an imported queen in the 
month of April. She comes tohand all right, 
andhe contemplates her markings and gen- 
eral appearance With much satisfaction. 





. SA Km”. 
MR. MERRY BANKS CONTEMPLATES HIS 
QUEEN, RIGHT FROM SUNNY ITALY. 
Ile goes to his apiary (consisting of one 
hive), and proceeds to introduce her. 


some air castles filled with imaginary 
swarms of bees, the progeny of this same 
golden queen, and pictures to himself the 
satisfaction he will take in seeing them in- 
crease and prosper under his indefatigable 
care. He also thinks of the pride he will 
take in showing his queen to his friends, 
Brown and Jones, when they come round 
some evening to see how his strawberries, 
tomatoes, etc., prosper. 

After the lapse of 45 hours, he proceeds to 
open the hive and release her, but, to his 
dismay, instead of going down among the 
combs, she takes wing and soars aloft in the 
balmy air. 


S—SSSSS—SSSSE— 
AS HE SEES HER RISE HiIGHEK AND HIGHER 
AT EVERY CIRCUIT SHE MAKES, HE 
THINKS OF HIS $7.50. 


) While | 
inaking the necessary preparation, he builds | 


He also thinks of several other things, and 
wonders if it would not have been well to 
have used a cheaper queen until he had had 
a little more practice, and resolves that if he 
ever gets hold of her again, he will take the 
scissors and spoil her “flying apparatus,” 
even if it does spoil her ‘fair proportions” 
somewhat. 

ae ~~ 


SMITHS FOOT POWER BUZZ-SAW. 
@ O many questions have been asked in re- 
XY gard to this, since the notice on page 105 
“= of last month, that we had friend Smith 
furnish us the following views and measure- 
ments. Inthe drawing below, we havea 
sectional side view, fig. III, a sectional end 
view, fig. I, a sectional top view, fig. L1. 








SMITH’S FOOT POWER BUZZ-SAW. 

The frame is 3+ ft. high, 3ft. long, and 2 ft. 
Sinches broad. The diameter of the fly 
wheel is 8ft.2in.. and its weight 100 lbs. 
The size of the pulley on the saw mandrel 
is3in. The belt is 2in., oak tanned, and 
cost him 15c. per foot. The shaft to the bal- 
ance wheel is prolonged, and earries a pulley, 
ID, 9 inches in diameter, for attaching power. 
Fig. IV is the treadle. I presume a me- 
chanic will readily understand the other 
parts by the drawings. The frame is to be 
made of some hard wood, and the dimen- 
sions of the stuff are not at all important. 
This saw is one of the slow motion saws. A 
large saw, 8 or 10 inches in diameter, is bet- 
ter, for it gives greater speed tothe rim. I 
am inclined to think this slow motion will 
not give a very smooth cut. 





OUR NEW BEVELED CORNER. 

Since the invention 

of the mat for cover- 

\ing the frames, we 

j+have made the Sim- 

==—\ plicity hives with the 
corner joint like the 

=—\cut opposite. It pre- 

sents the same finish- 

ed appearance as the 


' straight bevel, and, with proper machinery, 


is little, if any, more work to make. It also 


_makes a stronger corner, when thoroughly 
‘ eross-nailed. 
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THE COVERED SIMPLICITY FEEDER. 
™ credit as an inventor of the bee feeder illus- 
trated on page 827% Mr. Gray has the necessary 
tools to work with, and he has put “my idea,” as you 
called it, into a better form; but I think he will ad- 
mit that the principle is the same. 

Frank MONAY. 

Eau Gallie, Wis., March 10th, ’7%. 

Lhumbly beg your pardon, friend M. When 
Mr. Gray was at work. at,the feeders, I 
thought I had seen something similar: but 
on looking over our “‘museum,”’ as the edi- 
tor of the A. L./. pleasantly terms it, I 
could not find what I wanted. It was prob- 
ably lost when we moved. I now tind the 
following letter in regard to it, anda note on 
the margin to the effect that I gave you one 
year’s subscription for the idea. 

I have invented a feeder which I think, if properly 
made, will be more convenient than any we have 
used. I will send it to vou by mail. It is the only one 
I have made, and as I had not the necessary tools, it 
is not very perfectly made. 1 bad no2in. lumber, 
and was obliged to nail 2 one in. boards together. 
As you will be obliged to tear the bottom board off 
to see how it is made, I have only tacked it on. It 
should be well nailed on, and then waxed inside. 
Please examine it,and if you think it is not prac- 
tical, or that it is an infringement onyour Simplicity 
feeder, you may reject it, at once. 

This feeder isto be placed at the entrance, with 
the edge having 2 slots next to the entrance. This 
will close the upper slot, which is only to let the bees 
pass from the first slot over the first partition into 
the second slot, where they take the feed which 
passes under the second partition, through # slot too 
small to admit a bee. FRANK MCNAY. 

Eau Gallie, Wis., Nov. 19th, ‘7s. 

The idea was suggested to Mr. Gray, by a 
customer's ordering some covered Simpliel- 
ties. As Shuck’s feeder was at 
hand, we looked it over. It contained 7 
pieces, where one single block of wood would 
answer. It also allowed the honey to come 
right on the backs of the bees when filling. 
and here is where the most valuable feature 
of your invention comes in, friend My; viz.. 
introducing the food so as to have it rise up 
from the bottom, The tin over the auger 
hole, in the **Boss” feeder, cannot well be a 
perfect fit, and security against robbers, as 
is the one I devised to work in a saw cut, 
inside of the cover. Mr. J. C. Diekerman, 
Hudson, Mich., sent a most beautiful form 
of Simplicity feeder a long time ago, having 
the cover of glass, that the bees might be 
seen at work, and to indicate when the feed- 
er was empty. This feeder is precisely a 
Boss” feeder, only that the auger hole was 
atone end. This feeder is also made of a 
single block of wood. and it would have been 
engraved at the proper time, only that I then 
decided it was too complicated and expen- 
sive. You can get just as many patents on 
such things. as you have money to pay for, 
but they will no more stand law, than will 
the foolish claims some of our friends have 
been making on smokers, extractors, fdn. 
machines, and the like. Iam sorry to speak 
thus, but why will you waste your time and 
strength in trying to monopolize the rest? 
Since the time when Wagner's patent on 
fdn. proved so futile, patents on bee fixtures 
have fallen to the ground one after another 
in a Way that should convince any one, that 
Ido not speak blindly; your patent claims 
are all beside me, in the Patent Office Ga- 
zette, and in the same room are bee books 


* Hf “cre Novice, don’t you think I deserved a little 


— 


‘-Boss” 


BEE CULTURE. 


APRIL 


and journals for more than ajamdred years 
back, besides the models and letters that 
have been accumulating, on my hands. 
20 <a - 
SUGAR. IS YF PROFITABLE 
FOUD FOR BEES? 


GRAPE 


\, FTER reading all the comments on glucose, 
re\ #rape sugar, and honey and candy adultera 
em) tious, that have grected my vision for the last 
year or two, and after using about 100 Ibs. of grape 
sugar in my apiary last autumn, LT have arrived at 
the conclusion that the use of grape sugar by the 
apiarian is neither profitable nor advantageous, | 
was induced to try iton uccount of its cheapness, 
and apparent adaptation to bee feeding (according 
to articles that appeared from time to time in 
GLEANINGS), not tor purposes of adulreration, Gr 
for storage in surplus boxes, but simply for bee 
feeding in time of uoney drouth. 

I found last autumn, out of 71 colonies in my api- 
ary, ? that were short of food and required from 2 
to 16 lbs. each to give them a supply of 20 Ibs. for 
winter, while several other colonies needed a few 
pounds each to render them perfectly safe. I de- 
termined to try grape sugar, on account of econo- 
my, and procured 100 Ibs. at an expense of $5. 1 
used to dissolve about 10 lbs. at a time, in a small 
boiler, and then add about 10 lbs. of honey, and feed 
the mixture. 

The bees stored it readily, and capped a large por- 
tion of the food before winter setiu. Ithus fed up 
all my weak colonies, and felt confident of triumph. 
The cold weather following and chilling some of the 
weak colonies, determined me to remove them into 
the cellar. This however did not save them, for 5 
of them dicd outright, and the others became so 
weak that | haye united 2 or 5 into one, thus re- 
ducing my number below 60. Some of them also 
showed signs of dysentery. 

But what particularly convinces me that grape 
Sugar is poor food for bees is the fact, that neariys 
every frame of the colonies to which | fed this mix- 
ture, contains, to-*daysin the bottom of nearly halt 
the cells in each comb, the crystallized portion of 
said food, so hard indeed that one can searcely cut 
it witha knife. Whatthe bees will eventually do 
with it is vet to be determined. Some of said bees 
would probably have died, had they been fed only 
with pure honey. as they were too weak fora severe 
winter campaign; but here I stick peg No, J, in con- 
demnation of grape sugar for bee teed in winter. 

Again; itis no cheaper comparatively than the 
best coffee sugar, for chemists universally maintain 
that 3 lbs. of grape sugar contain no greater quanti- 
ty of saccharine matter, or sweetening power, than 
one pound of coffee sugar, and the taste alone oi 
dissolved grape sugar, compared with honey or pure 
syrup, is sufficiently insipid to warrant its total con- 
demnation. 

I was at first disposed to think favorably of it, and 
have given it 2 fairtrial; Ihave suffered, although 
not severely, for it, and can see no expediency in its 
use, but muchgnjury from its abuse; therefore, I 
desire every bee man to record his testimony and 
his vote upon it. S. W. SALISBURY. 

Kansas City, Mo., March 17, 1879. 

You say you bought this, friend S., for us- 
ing in time of drouth, but if I am = correct 
you have given no report of it for this pur- 
pose. Your bees will take every bit of the 
hard sugar out of the cells, as fast as they 
need it, in warm weather. To be sure the 
grape sugar, like honey (which és principally 
grape sugar), has less sweetening power than 
cane sugar, but does it follow that it has also 
less nourishing power for bee food? Are 
not you, too, friend S., accepting books rath- 
er than your own experiments. Tf you, or 
others, from the statement given above, 
think grape sugar killed your bees, IT would 
advise you, by all means, to discard it. 

Bees may have dysentery when fed ona 
mixture of honey and grape sugar as they 
do with honey alone, but I have always con- 
sidered both grape and cane sugar safer than 
honey in this respect. 








1879 
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Heads of Grain, 


From Bifferent Fields 


P gan DP MUSLIN FOR ROOFS FOR HIVES. 


VA fr. L.ngstroth and I, have a chaff hive of 
an mv own make, called the Langstroth Chat? 
Hive (which it i), standing side by side with 
TT itive We have watched them closely all 
inter, after rains and severe freezing, and we tind 
that, in spite of all your care in putting tin strips 
ithe ro f the dainpoess willdraw in at the top and 
aves, while ours witl be perfeetly drv. Qur roof is 
mdeof wide bonrds 3, in. thick, ona frame, the 
boards being neither tongued nor grooved, is very 
vehi, and just covered pliinly with common, coarse 
muslin, painted 4 coats (2 couts ochre and 2 coats 
vhite lead), without anv eip board, and it makes the 
vest roof Leversaw. Tthink, if youtry it, you will 
tind it less trouble, Gheaper, much better, and will 
never leak adrop.  Lhiave had nearly alliny com- 
mon hives covered with onsiin forthe last 5 vears, 
ind they have never leaked a drop, while nearly all 
of the flooring roofs will le ~ ut times,in spite of 
sutty, paint, or anv thing e 
My bees are all in ood. condition, 
brood in from 2 to 3 fru ind some young 
mut. Tuse the eha't sepirators, and chaff 
ushions., end. inthe fall. brake the leaves from the 
vard, close ar und the bives, and set corn fodder 
closely around 3 sides, and have never lost any. 
D. A. McCorpn. 


with capped 
bees 





steel 4 


) 


. 


Oxford, O., March ¢4th, “7. 

Your kind of a roof, friend M., has been 
recommended for many years, and the only 
objection I know of is the eloth gets rotten, 
aus it were, and liable to be torn. For hives 
that are stationary, it may do very well, but 
it is not sufficiently substantial to bear 
handling much, especially such handling as 
they get in shipping. If boards are not sut- 
ficient. | would use tin, as we now furnish 
it for the chaff hives. 


GRAPE SUGAR, 

sugar last spring to feed my bees; 
my family ave of italso. Tsaw no harm with either, 
My bees, 8 colonies, increased to 24, gave Ine nearly 
1,000 lbs. of honey, and are now on their summer 
stands, where thev have wintered all right and 
healthy. I consider grape sugar harmless for cither 
man or bees, and had not knowing ones raised the 
awful ery, bee men migkt feed their bees on it with- 
out harm to any one. But the ery bas gone out, and 
boney consumers have become al: irmed, and dishon- 
est men have leurned that they can adulterate hon- 
ey with it. 

Grape sugar is doing much more harm in injuring 
the sale of honey than it can possibly do good in 
feeding bees, therefore we should do our best to 
stop the use of it, and also destroy every other 
chance to secuse bee men of adulterating honey. 

Mendon, Mich., March 15, IST. EE. B. SouTHWICK. 

We can adulterate honey with cane sugar 
also, friend S., and on that account shall we 
discourage keeping sugar in our houses? If 
grape sugar is perfectly wholesome for bees, 
as you state.all the objection that we have 
toitisits cheapness. I am afraid when I 
wm doing wrong, but Lam not afraid when 
lam doing right. IT have no fear that I 
shall ever have trouble in selling my honey, 
because I use grape sugar for feeding bees. 
in times of scarcity. Tam not at allalarmed 
by the hue and ery that has been raised; if 
we are doing right in God’s sight, it eannot 
harm us. 


Lused grape 


AN A BC SCHOLAR’S REPORT 
A year ago I transferred my 6 colonies into Sim- 
plicity hives, following directions given in GLEAN- 
INGS. Linereased by dividing and buying some to 
38 swarms, which Lhave wintered on summer stands, 


losing but2; sol feel quite satistied. My bees are 
now doing well, and have plenty of brood and hon- 
ey. Lhope to be able to make a good report this 
season, for though I may have less enthusiasm, I 
certainly ought to have more knowledge. 

A few of us take all the bee papers; but we 
row and lend a little, these hard ee 

Huntington, L. 1., Mar. 18,°79. =F. W. BURGEss. 


This is right. ‘Do good, and i nd, hoping 
for nothing again Luke 6; 35. 


bor- 


By the way, | was one of Mrs, Cotton's victims to 
the tune of about $25,00 for one swarm of Italians. 
They lived 2 years but never swarmed or made any 
honey, and then died after they had Italianized my 
bees somewhat, for they were nothing but hybrids 
when I got them. So vou see] made a poor begin- 
ning with Italians. TPhad*no bee moths until the 
Italians came. LUCIAN FRENCH. 

Dexter, Maine. March, 11, IS79. 

his does not look much 
every hive each season, does it, 


like 850. from 
friend FY? 


THE “BOSS” BEE VEIL. 

It is made of fly netting, as most of them are, witha 
thin plate of mica sewed in the front. at such a dis- 
tance from the top as will bring it before the eyes, 
when placed on the head. You have no trouble in 
finding eggs or brood (provided there are any) with 
this veil, und you can see about as well with it on as 
with it off, which certainly can not be said of the 
other kinds of veils. The mica should be thin-—the 
thinner the better. R. NICKERSON. 

Norwalk, Conn., Mar., 10, 1878. 

Since reading the above, I have procured 
some plates of miea, and had one sewed in- 
toaveil. If split too thin, I think it would 
be apt‘to get broken or cracked, and if left 
thick, it is pretty expensive. Youare right; 
one ean see eggs or brood almost as well as 
with no veil at all, which cannot be said of 
the other kind. If these veils, which we can 
send by mail for 75e., prove to be prac tical, 
I will pay you, too, friend Nickerson, $5.00 
for your suggestion. 


A FOUNDATION MACHINE FOR 25 CENTS. 


I have not gone crazy this month . because 
of that California honey plant, but am per- 
fectly sane. Listen and see if I am not. 

I took a couple of small bloeks of hard maple, filed 
anailotf, to make grooves forthe walls, and in a 
short time, by using my hammer fora lever, Thad 
my miniature press done. [ shaved a thin bit of wax 
off the cake, moistened my press, laid the wax on it, 
hit it with my hammer, and the “decision’’ was 
made; it can be done. Lsend you the bit of fdn. to 
look at. The cells are too large, and the bottoms flat; 
but, if it can be made in large cells and flat bottoms, 
it can be in small cells and concave bottoms. 

Wo. L. 

Benton Harbor, Mich., Mar. 21, 1879. 

The fdn. is all right, and will work, with- 
out any doubt whatever. It will be much 
easier to make flat bottomed cells, for then 
they need not necessarily be of exactly the 
same size. A nail filed’ off sharp will do, 
but a nice steel chisel of just the right width, 
will be better, driving it deeper into the wood. 
You ean have higher walls, if you prefer. 

A very shallow wall will be easier to work, 
and will probably be just as profitable for the 
bees. When you get plates of wood to work 
nicely, you might try a pair of rolls. The 
sheets are to be dipped in the usual way, of 


KING. 


course. The idea that there is, or can be, a 
valid patent on flat bottomed fdn., is ridic- 
ulous. The patent office people, in their 
ignorance or carelessness, may grant one, 


but it will amount to even less than did the 


| Wagner patent. 
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SAWDUST VERSUS CHAFF. 

I have 114 hives now, 84 in the cellar and 30 out in 
double hives. I took those in the cellar out last 
week, and anxiously looked into them, and into the 
out door ones. All looked fair, but the examina- 
tion was decidedly in favor of the out of door win- 
tering. 

I have made double hives somewhat after your 
pattern, but cannot go the fixed second story. I 
take it off in winter, and fill up with sawdust. By 
the by, I cannot agree with many as to the superior- 
ity of chaff over sawdust. I cannot see that my 
suwdust is one whit damper than the chaff (I have 
both), neither does my observation lead me to be- 
lieve in the necessity of leaving the cracks between 
the siding open, for the purpose of drying out the 
sawdust or chaff. 

The best results I have got as yet, with regard to 
both the dryness of the packing and the appearance 
and dryness of the bees and combs, have been in 
hives constructed as follows: the outside bives are 
made, in every respect, like your chaff hives (for 
which idea we may all thank you), except that the 
roof is made to cover the whole hive; thus [ tan 
getatand examine or remove the sawdust. The 
outside shell is lined with tar paper, effectually ex- 
eluding air and wet from the outside. 

The inside hive (one story with movable super) is 
made as usual, of inch lumber (I tried some of 4 in. 
siding but not with as good results), thus effectually 
preventing the dampness from the hive from get- 
ting to the packing between the side of the hive and 
outside case. 

For winter, I just lay a cloth over the frames, and 
put on 8 or 10in. of sawdust. In one of the heavy 
snow storms which we had this winter, considerable 
snow blew in under the roofs, on to the sawdust. I 
let it stay there and melt, foratest. It has almost 
completely dried off. As faras I have seen, I have 
found no packing which has got damp from the in- 
side of hive. The moisture from the bees passes, 
without condensing, up through the covering ma- 
terial, which fact is proved by laying a board on top 
of the packing. In cold weather, it will be coated 
with frost on the under side, by the moisture’s con- 
densing on it. 
PREVENTION OF SWARMING 

QUEEN. 

Now, I should like to have your opinion on the 
following point. Suppose Itake a hive, when full 
of brood and bees and in condition for swarming, 
and remove the queen (say kill her’, and in 8 days, 
go through the hive, and pinch off all queen cells 
but one. Is that hive pretty sure not to swarm for 
7 or 8 weeks from the time of removing the queen? 
and will the bees, during that time, continue to 
work with the same, or nearly the same, zest as if 
they had a laying queen? Wo. L. KING. 

St. Joseph, Mich., May 14, 1878. 

I fear very few will agree with you in 
thinking sawdust better than chaff. Ihave 
made a few experiments, with very fair re- 
sults in favor of sawdust. 

If you remove the queen when the swarm- 
ing fever is under way, the colony will al- 
most invariably stop work, until they geta 
new, laying queen; it stops the swarming, 


BY REMOVING THE 


but it is generally an awfully expensive pro- | 


ceeding. 


GRAPE SUGAR FOR SUMMER, DURING A DEARTH OF 
HONEY. 

Our bees gathered but little honey last spring. 

Many people “robbed”’ their bees of what little they 

had, and then they died before fall. With the mova- 


ble frame, and a barrel of grape sugar I saw the | 
point, fed my bees nearly allsummer until Aug. 15th, | 
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BEE CULTURE. 


1 started in May, ’78, with about 130 swarms, and 
got 7600 lbs. comb honey in section frames, and in- 
creased about 60swarms. ‘The largest yield from 
one hive was 1684 lbs. The largest amount of 
honey and increase from one was 2, increase, and 
172 Ibs. honey (the honey made by the 3 swarms). 
One new swarm, hived July 31, made 150 lbs., besides 
filling the hive with empty frames to start with, ex- 
cept one inch strips of fdn. L. T. HALL. 

Auroraville, Wis., Feb. 3, °79. 


STIMULATIVE FEEDING. 

Will feeding bees with brown sugar and }; flour, 
mixed to a thick syrup answer? My bees eat it be- 
fore anything else. JOHN H. PERRY. 

Shirtzville, W. Va., Apr. 13, ’79. 

_ To be sure, it will answer; my first exper- 
iments with tlour were in that way, but | 
make the flour candy, because it is so much 
handier, and can be given then ina slab so 
as to furnish them just the proper amount 
every day, for a month or more, without 
any labor or fussing. Feed brown sugar 
only in spring or summer; it will produce 
dysentery if used for winter stores. 
VENTILATION; MORE AIR. 

Last summer in June, 2 colonies died off in great 
numbers. Lasked you foraremedy. After trying 
several things in vain, Lenlarged the entrances to 
give them more air, and that stopped the disexse at 
onee. This remark may be of use to some brother 
bee-keeper. G. WENDELKEN. 

Marietta, O., Mar. 24, 1879. 

I should hardly suppose too small an en- 
trance would cause the bees to die off in the 
way you mention, but still, it may be. The 
Simplicity hive is especially adapted to giv- 
ing them an entrance of almost unlimited 
size; I have often given very strong colonies 
in a8 story hive, an entrance of 3 inches, the 
whole width of the hive. They would then 
alight right on the combs, without touching 
the ground at all. 


MY TROUBLES IN BEE-KEEPING. 
Ist. Stings. Hybridsareawful. 2d. Swarming. 
IT can't control it. and do not want increase at the 
expense of the honey crop. #@€. ‘he everlasting 
robbing. My bees never forget it, all winter; butif 
a hive or two be raised, the whole vard is in a roar, 
| and that puts me in a roar too. 4th. Badly made 
| hives, which leak in spite cf me, and let in bees un- 
less | look mighty shurp. 5th. I don't get the big 
piles of honey “‘that we read about.” 6th. Honey 
is so low priced now. 7th. Your simplicity smoker 
|isafailure with me. &th. It is hot, particular, and 
dirty work agyhow—this bee business: but never 
mind for all that. N.C. STEELE. 
Corinth, Miss,, Mar. 24, 1879. 


COLD BLAST SMOKERS. 


I don’t claim to know it all,and I have not kept 
| bees very long, but I have often reproved others for 
putting the tube of the smoker right into the en- 
trance of the hive, for the reason that, when the 
tube of the smoker is brought so nearly into contact 
with the bees, there must bea great quantity of hot 
air and hot smoke, mixed with scme sparks of fire, 
blown into the hive amongst the bees, which can- 
not do otherwise than irritate them.  F. F. FEL. 
West Baton Rouge, La., Mar. 11, '79. 


doubled my colonies, got considerable fall honey, | 


and have now all my colonies in good condition, 
save 2 weak ones. Many of the old box or gum hive 
colonies of my neighbors “‘went the way of all the 
earth.”’ I exhorted some to feed their bees, but as 
they were flying in and out of the hive, the usual 
reply was, “They are working and it is no use tofeed 
them.” My grape sugar saved mine, and did them 
no harm. We have had glorious weather tor 3 weeks, 
and my bees are fast spreading themselves; i. e., the 
queens, with m, help, are spreading the brood. 


N. C. STEELE. 
Kossuth, Miss., March 15th, 79. 


BEE CAVES. 

A neighbor near me bought ahive of bees last 
summer, and as soon as they were turned loose, 
they came directly tomy place, and the little fellows 
loaded their legs so that it seemed hard work to fly. 

IT see you speak of bees in caves; they do work in 
| caves, for I have robbed them of barrels of honey at 
/atime. That was on the Devil’s River, Texas. I did 
| not know anything about their work, whether they 
| had any queens or not, but I do know that they had 

lots of honey in their caves. H. H. C. BREECE. 


Greenwood, Col., March 23, 1879. 
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ADULTERATION OF COMB HONEY. 


A. B. J. must have been hoaxedin regard to the 
seizure of Thurber’s sections; it never took place. 
One isin the hands of Professor Redwood, Public 
Analyst for Middlesex, and he told us, on Wednesday 
last, that, judging by taste and smell, he should de- , 
cidedly say the contents were not honey, but that it 
had answered every chemical test for honey that he 
knew of; he had, however, not done with it and he 
still thought his taste and smell could not so decided 
ly err, but, up to that time, he could not say the 
stuff was adulterated. The winter has been very 
fatal to bees here; most of their stores are con- 
sumed, and itis too early to feed. 

JOHN HUNTER. 

5 Eaton Rise, Ealing, London, Eng., March 3, ’79. 

If it is in the power of a chemist to decide, 
it seems probable that very little adulter- 
ated comb honey has ever been on the mar- | 
ket; it may be there has never been a tb. of- 
fered for sale. 


BARNES CRANK ATTACHMENT TO THE FOOT POWER 
SAW, ARTIFICIAL PASTURAGE, &C. 


1 am pleased with that saw set; it isthe very thing | 
that I wanted. Iam making honey boxes with the 
Barnes foot power and the hand crank attachment. 
| could not get along without it. 

I wanted just 55 colonies to start with in the 
spring, and packed that number, thinking I could 
winter them as safely as my oy or other stock; 
but, alas! I find 2 are no more, and one of them had | 
such a nice It: lian queen that I raised myself! 

The honey is all gathered here in a few weeks of 
a long season. I am well aware that bees only do 
their best, in times of general prosperity: now, I 
want to know when to sow rape or some other hon- 
ey bearing plants, in order to bridge over these pe- 
rods of dearth and idleness. 

JACOG CHILDS. 

Amherst, Wis., March 22d, 1879. 

I well know how desirable it would be to 
bridge over these seasons of scarcity, but I 
fear it will be a difficult matter, to get upa 
field of rape. or anything else, that will do it. 

I do not wish to discourage such experi- 
ments, but Ido not wish you to get too en- 
thusiastic, and then be disappointed. 


Bees have suffered severely here this winter. 
Those however who prepared for winter properly 
have met with but little more than usual loss of 
light swarms; but those who still adhere to the old 
style “no protection principle” of wintering have 
mot with severe losses. Well, the careful ones will 
have all the more room. We have at last a law to 
“Prevent the Adulteration of Honey.’’ Let us hope 
it will be effectual. WILLIAM HARWOOD. 

Newterg, Mich., March 15th, 1879. 

Good for Michigan! Now hunt up the ecul- 
prits, friend H., and do not be behind about 
putting your law in force. 


BEE KEEPING IN VIRGINIA, SOURWOOD HONEY, &c. 


I am very well satisfied with my last season’s work, 
and could have done better, but run short of hives, 
sections, &c. I sold my honey at home and at Dan- | 
ville, at fair prices; for that shipped, parties paid | 
for boxes and shipping. I sold several lots to par- 
ties here who shipped it to their friends at a dis- 
tance as presents, and for the novelty of the thing. 
The heney was the D eagesak one Tever saw; the comb 
and honey were made entirely from the sour wood. 
The comb was very white and tender. My bees have 
wintered wellon the summer stands. I have lost | 
none yet. They have been busy fora week gather- 
ing pollen and some honey. I bave lost only one 
stock by death and 2 by going to the woods in the 4 
years I have been keeping bees. Last summer I 
worked 54 colonies. I started inthe spring of 1875 
with one, very poor swarm, in a log gum, had 
only one swarm in 1876, and run up to 10 inthe) 
spring 1877, one of which was robbed and died, leav- 
ing 9. I worked that year to prevent an increase, but 
they run up to 21. All wintered well, so thatin the | 
spring of 1878 I commenced with the 21, and worked ' 








to prevent increase, but they run up to 54, after los- 


ing 2 Italian swarms that went to the woods, and 
doubling up 10 others. Last fall, to reduce my num- 
bers, I doubled down to 21. Lam forced to do this 
for the want of time. Inthe spring and fall, at the 
very time my bees need attention, the business in 
my office is pressing. I commenced for curiosity, 


| amusement, and to supply my table, and would like 


to keep within these bounds; but if Ido I have got 
to learn some new way of doing it. 

In August, 1877, I bought of Dr. Brown, Ga. an Ital- 
ian queen, the first I ever saw, and introduced her 
without difficulty. Last season they swarmed 8 
times; I saved 6 swarms and 2 went to the woods as 
mentioned above. I find them more troublesome in 
hiving than the blacks. One of those that went to 
the woods left a frame with eggs and young bees, 
that [had giventhem. A black swarm coming out, 
I put them in the same hive, and they went to work. 
Nearly every Italian swarm, | would have to rehive 
before I could get them to stay. 

Yours Respectfully, 
Patrick C. H., Va., Mareh 15, 1879. 


L. G. RUCHER. 


TRIALS IN QUEEN REARING. 


I have tried queen rearing on a small scale this 
vear, but have not been very successful. When I 


| tormed my nuclei, I did not put enough bees in them 


and all the queen cells were chilled except one (the 
weather was a little cool), so but one out of 5 hatch- 
ed. I then putin another lot of cells, but 2 of the 
nuclei had by this time got fertile workers, and 
would not accept them; so I did not find it as easy 
to rear queens as I had imagined. 
CLINT BYBEE. 
Glasgow, Ky., June Ist, ’79. 


MICE, LOOK OUT FOR THEM. 

You can give me asmall cornerin Blasted Hopes. 
I packed 23 swarms away for winter, in hopes that 
I would be able to winter them all; but the cover 
of one of them got moved a little to one side, the 
mice got in, and yesterday, when I overhauled 
them, I found a nest of mice instead of a live swarm 
of bees. So you see, my hopes are blasted just a 
little. Wo. L. Kina. 

Benton Harbor, Mich., March 7th, ’79. 





UNSEASONABLE SWARMING. 

The Corey smoker vou sent meisagem. I sent 
for it fora neighbor. We feel like throwing away 
ours, and sending for a Corey. 

A neighbor had a colony of bees swarm on the 
14th of this month and go off, leaving a colony still 
inthe hive. The day was the warmest of the month. 
Is this not rather unusual? What could have been 
the cause? J. B. COOPER. 

Coles Station, Ill., March 24, 1879. 

A natural swarm in March is rather an 
unusual occurrence, and the only one I ever 
heard of before was where the bees had se- 
cured stores largely, by robbing other hives 
that had died out. 

Was not something of this kind the case 
with the one you mention, friend C? 
DYSENIERY CAUSED BY DISTURBANCE IN COLD 

WEATHER. 
I want to tell you what success I have had in win- 


tering my bees. 

I started into the winter with 26 colonies and 
have lost only one swarm yet. I had them packed 
in chaff hives of my own make, with 3inches of chaff 
on each side, a3inch cushion at each end, and a4 
inch cushion on top. The swarm thatI lost, was 
lost by my own fault. I looked into them perhaps 
12 to 18 times through the cold weather, and I think 
that was the cause of their death. Disturbing them 
so often threw them into dysentery. The baiance 
of my bees look all right. C. WALDO. 

Grand Ledge, Mich., March 23, 1879. 


We have pretty fair evidence that disturb- 
ing bees in cold weather sometimes brings 
on dysentery, but itis equally certain that 
it does not always have this effect. When 
any disturbance—such as moving them toa 
new location—causes them to fill themselves 
with honey, this honey sometimes causes 
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them to secrete wax and start brood rearing, 
and, at other times, to be taken with the 
disease as mentioned. I am strongly in- 
clined to think the quality of their stores has 
something to do with this. 
DRIVING BEES OUT WITH THE COLD BLAST SMOKER. 
You did not answer my inquiry in regard to your 
pian of getting the bees out of the old box hives. 
Well, Mr. Root, I got your Simplicity Smoker in 
good condition, and found that it could do the dri- 
ving better than Root, Mitchell, or any other man. 
All {had to do was to take the top board off the 
T. B. Miner hive, and puff the little rascal at it; I 
turned the hive over on its side, and you should 
have seen the little fellows break up camp and 
leave. Now, Lask no man for information on driv- 
ing out bees. You will be safe in recommending 
the smoker to drive out the bees; it willdoit5times 
out of 4. G. A. JACOKS. 
Boalsburg, Pa., March 24, 1879. 


THE REMAINDER OF THE GRAPE SUGAR, 

A few days ago, I looked at the two remaining 
hivesto which | gave frames of grape sugar last 
fall. The first one was in almost the sume condition 
as those mentioned in a previous letter. [See p. 86, 
Mar. No.] In the other one, the sugar had been 
placed to one side of the hive —one comb between it 
und the hive —and had not been touched by the bees, 
It was hard and dry. I doubt whether the bees 
could have eaten it, if they had desired to do so. 

; A. GASTMAN. 

Decatur, IL, March 25, 1879. 


FAITH IN HUMANITY. 

While at Almont, Mich., a little over 4 years ago, 
I bought some books of you, on which } still owe 
you 2c, which I enclose withinterest. Please have 
a specimen copy of GLEANINGS sent to und 

There, friend L.. 1 thought you would 
send it some time. It is hard for me to be- 
lieve that any one of you really means to 
keep what you are satisfied belongs to me. 
You have sent interest for the whole time, 
and one cent more. itisa trivial transac- 
tion, but it has raised my faith in humanity 
a great deal. Yesterday a printer came and 
asked to set type enough so that he could 
buy some crackers and cheese, as he had not 
a copper to get any dinner. It was dinner 
time, but he said he could work at the case 
while the hands were away. I gave him 
some money and told him to get his dinner 
firstand he could then work better. The 
boys laughed at me for my faith that he 
would come back; he has not come yet, but 
I think he will sometime. 

It would seem that we hardly need more than 
your A BC, itisso full and minute in everything 
pertaining to bee culture. J. W. MANGRAVE. 

Salem, Neb., Mar. 25, 1879. 

SUPERSTITION ABOUT BEES. 

I would like your opinion in regard tothe old story 
of telling the bees when a person dies. A neighbor 
ot mine says, when her uncle died, the man that 
laid him out told them, if they did not go and tell the 
bees, they would die or go away. They did not do 
so, and, sure enough, the next morning the bees 
were all dead —2 colonies—and it was inthe middle 
of summer! she says she saw it herself. How do 
you account forits Please let us have your opinion 
onit. You know Whittier’s poem on the subject. 

Ledyard, N. Y., Mar. 17, 79 S. MINCHIN. 

If your neighbor saw the bees dead, I sup- 
pose there is no question but that they did 
die. Itmay be, they starved to death, as 
bees sometimes do, even in summer time; 
but, even if they died with plenty of food 
and every thing, apparently, as it should be, 
IT should conclude I did not know why it 
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was, but never that the death of their owner 
had anything to do with it. I can’t help 
what the poets say. There is sometimes 
much more poetry than truth in their verses. 


THE LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 

That letter of sister Axtell'’sis a very excellent eon- 
tribution to GLEANINGS, and will, I think, encourage 
many a timid woman to undertake bee-keeping. 
Her bee-dress, too, is just the thing. I get over her 
objection to saw dust by using screened factory cin- 
ders around my hives. They keep the grass down, 
and after they get a rain, make clean walking for 
men and bees, and queens will not readily be lost on 
them. The course part makes good roads elsewhere. 

THAT “BLESSED BEE” MAN. 

I think the public owe you a vote of thanks for 
your honest review of **The Blessed Bees.’” Many a 
mun would have been saved vears of vexation, and 
hundreds of dollars, had some one been honest 
enough to “stamp” on Ten Acres Enough, in the same 
way. “tlonesty is the best policy,” to say the least of 
it. G. W. THOMPSON, 

Stelton, N. J.. March 15th, 1879. 

FLOUR CANDY FOR BEES. 

A tin pan, a spoon, 5 lbs. standard A, nearly a pint 
of boiling water. oil slowly until itis “stringy” 
when allowedto drop from the spoon; let a few 
drops fall into a dish of cold water; aftera half 
minute, if they hold their shape pretty well, and can 
be handled without sticking to the fingers, it is 
ready to take off. Afterit has been taken off, stir 
in 5 heaped tablespoonfuls of wheat flour; continue 
the stirring till it begins to get thick, then pour 
quickly into saucers ortin pans. If the stirring is 
continued just a little too long, we shall have a 
lot of crumbling stuff that must be worked over. 
Our confectioners at Steubenville make a bee candy 
that becomes sort o’mellow after it is a few months 
old. [think it would be good for queen cages. 

R. M. REYNOLDs. 

East Springfield, O. March 6th, 1879. 

Our candy maker says you use a great deal 
too much water; it takes too much time to 
boil it out again. We have tried stirring the 
flour in, after the candy is done, but find 
that it is more labor than the plan given in 
A BC, and it is difficult to keep out lumps 
of flour. I do not think you use four enough 
to get the best results in brood rearing. 
Please send me a sample of the bee candy 
that becomes mellow by age. 


SIMPLICITY HIVES VERSUS A DEEPER FRAME FOR 
WINTERING. 

I send you my report for 1878, also some facts, to 
show the superiority of Simplicity hives for winter- 
ing. My 4 celonies in the spring increased, by natu- 
ral swarming, to 14, and gave me 500 lbs. surplus 
comb honey 100 lbs. in sections at the sides of the 
hives, and the remainderin 10 1b. boxes placed on 
top. This was mostly clover honey. 

1 prepared them for winter by making frames of 
lath; on the sides of these frames I tacked ducking, 
and filled them with cut straw, chaff not being ob- 
tainable. These cushions I put in place of the broad 
frames that held my section boxes. The caps on top of 
hives, I also filled with cut straw. Thus surrounded, 
they remained on their summer stands, and come 
out this spring in splendid condition. Every hive 
seems to have more bees than in the fall. Fully half 
of the bees in this portion of the State have winter 
killed. One of my neighbors had 40 colonies in the 
fall, half of them in Simplicity hives, and the other 
half in American frames. He lost 18 in the deep 
frame hive, and but 2in the Simplicity. They were 
placed in a nice, single walled, octagonal bee house, 
but not protected by chaff in any way. Another 
neighbor bought 14 stands, last fall, 13 of them in 
deep frame hives, and lina Simplicity. The 13 all 
died, and the 1 came through all right. These were 
placed in a house for protection, but had equal ad- 
vantages. I find that those left on their summer 
stands, even without protection, show a much small- 
er percentage of loss than those that have been 
housed, JOHN C. FOWLER. 

Ashkum, Ill. March 18th, 1879. 
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DISTANCES WHICH BEES FLY. 

The following, cut from a newspaper, was 
sent us by a correspondent: 

“Bees often make long journeys in search of food. 
A bee ownerinthe West, thinking that they per- 
haps visited the clover field of a friend 40 miles 
away, sprinkled their backs with flour one morning 
as they left their hives, having previously request- 
ed the friend to watch forthem. A telegram came 
during the day, saying, ‘Plenty of your white jacket 
bees here.’ ”’ 

This is evidently a mistake. It should 
read, probably, 4 miles. Our Italians have 
been found 34 miles from home, and this is 
the greatest distance we have ever known 
them to go. Bees are often seen in the fields 
with a white substance on their backs, which 
comes from the blossoms they have visited, 
but which much resembles flour, and has 
sometimes occasioned mistakes in estimat- 
ing the distances traveled by them, in the 
way mentioned above. 

BEES LOST ON THE SNOW, AND “SALTING”’ THE BEES. 

I notice that it is customary for some bee-keepers 
to spread strow in front of their hives during warm 
days, when there is snow on the ground, so that the 
bees can rise from it and not be chilled by the snow. 
Do you think there is any advantage init? Why do 
you wish to make bees eat salt? H. P. NICHOLS. 

Bridgeport, Conn. 

I do not think there is any especial advan- 
tage in it, and I do not like the straw lit- 
tered about the apiary. We do not make the 
bees eat salt; we only allow them to satisfy 
their natural craving for it, like horses, 
sheep, and cattle. The evidence lately fur- 
nished seems to indicate that they, as well 
as the animals mentioned, thrive better 
when given access to it, and it may be they 
suffer for the want of it. I have just been 
thinking of putting a judicious pinch of salt 
into our flour candy. There! no one can get 
a patent on that now. 





TOADS AND WHAT TO DO WITH THEM. 


I will now write you a chapter on toads. During 
last season, I noticed large numbers of toads hop- 
ping about my apiary, and having often seen them 
eat bees, I devised a plan to dispose of them as fol- 
lows: I madea pairof wooden tongs, and with a 
deep tin pail, I went into the apiary just after sun- 
down one evening, and in a short time, picked up, 
with the tongs, 32 toads; and it was not a good day 
for toad hunting either. Well, what should I do 
with them? I did not really like to kill them, so I 
took them on to the bridge and dumped them into 
the Tuscarawas river, telling them to swim for life. 
About‘a week after that, I disposed of 16 more in 
the same way. Whoisnext? A. A. FRADENBURG. 

Port Washington, O., Nov. 3, 1879. 

Thanks, friend F.; I commend you for 
your humanity, as well as for your ingenui- 
ty; that is, if youare sure the toads could 
swim for theirlives. Our friend, Prof. Cook, 
would have ignored your wooden tongs, if I 
know him correctly, and would have taken 
the toads in his hands with as little scruple 
as he would newly hatched chickens. 

WHAT ONE COLONY DID IN 7 YEARS. 

Tn 1872, I bought one hive, and have made no ef- 
fort at increase, but have in the last 3 years sold 30 
hives at from $7 to $10 per hive, and now (March 3d) 
have 40 good hives. We have had all the honey we 
could eat, and sold a good many dollars worth, and 
still my bees are only secondary to my farming. 

Last June, my wife’s help or that of some of the 
boys was not refused when I had 8 swarms in the air 
at one time, and yet I have never but once let 2 
swarms get together; but itis lively sometimes. I 
have sometimes divided. I. N. Corron. 
Traders Point, Ind., March 3, 1879. 





| BEES AND HONEY ACROSS THE WATER; HONEY FROM 


THE HEATHER. 

O. E. Wolcott gives, in Feb. No., a poor idea of 
bee-keeping in this “land of brown heath.”’ True, 
there are millions of acres of it, but there are mil- 
lions of bees working on it too, and the honey is 
generally voted the richest in the world. The trou- 
ble is that almo-t universally the ancient skep and 
brimstone system prevails with its miserable re- 
sults. Besides, those of us who know better have 
two great difficulties to contend with-—-the lateness 
of the heather season (middle of August to Septem- 
ber) throws us into the short days and early frosts 
with frequent rain, and the trouble of extracting 
the honey when gathered. No extractor yet made 
can be warranted to throw it out; itis too rich for 
— I hope to get a chance of sending you a Sam- 
ple. 

BEES LOST ON SNOW. 

Sow sawdust for a considerable space over the 
snow and not half will be lost. Their “poor feet’ 
are very sensitive. 

FUEL FOR THE NEW SMOKER. 


Our favorite fuel is old corduroy or moleskin. It 
never goes out nor flames up like other rags, and 
its pungent smoke subdues the wildest “high breeds,” 
as a foreign friend callsthem. Do try it. 

Blairgowrie, Scotland. W. RAITT. 


Thanks, friend Raitt. I should like to tr 
my hand on throwing out some of that thick 
/heath honey. If the weather, or the room, 
was sufliciently warm, and the honey not too 
old, I am inclined to think we could make it 
come. 


CHEAP HIVES. 

As you (very unexpectedly to me) published a for- 
mer letter of mine, in the Feb. No., in which I stat- 
ed that | could buy Simplicity hives in the flat in St. 
Louis @ 30c, will you have the kindness to state in 
next month’s GLEANINGS the following, as I am in 
receipt of postals every day, from all over the coun- 
try, asking information concerning it. 

The firm in St. Louis who offered to make Sim- 
licity hives in the flat. @ 30c each, is Philibert & 
Johanning, mill men, 8S. W. cor. of 15th and Market 
Sts. They are not manufacturers of hives of any 
kind, hence persons ordering will have to furnish a 
sample hive, or so much, in the flat, as is necessary 
to work by, and also order in lots of not less than 25, 
to secure them at this price. 

Iam afraid, friend Root, that this looks like tak- 
ing business out of your own hands, but I should 
not mention it were it not from the fact that you 
“brought it upon yourself,” by publishing my let- 
ter, and because Iam confident that, in so doing, 
you were looking to the interests of your patrons 
themselves and the community at large, and not 
your own. By so doing you will lose nothing from 
me, or my small influence, and | think not else- 
where, in the long run. 

I have several things that I want to talk to you 
about. I feel as though I was acquainted with you 
and not a stranger as fam, but I have already in- 
truded upon vour time too long and will close. For- 
mer hives ordered of you are ready to trausfer my 
bees into, painted 2 coats inside and 8 outside, with 
white lead and linseed oil. N. H. ALLEN. 

Kirkwood, Mo., Feb. 11, 1879. 

If anything I sell can be found cheaper 
than I can furnish it, I hope, friend A., 
may always be ready to give you all the ben- 
efit of such knowledge. We shall not suffer 
in the end. by considering the good of oth- 
ers, even if we do lose temporarily. I have 
sometimes hesitated about advising hives 

‘that were offered cheaper, for fear they 
might not be good ones. 





TRANSPOSING LARV FOR QUEEN REARING. 


Queen cage is received. Last fall 3 out of 4 of all 
the larvee which I put in dry cells were removed, 
even when there were no other eggs or larve in the 
hive. It might be more successful earlier in the 

| season. Nearly all succeeded when put where oth- 
ers had been. Italian drones were out the 12th. 
We have a few sealed queen cells. C. R. CARLIN. 

Shreveport, La., Feb. 15, 1879. 
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A REPORT IN FAVOR OF CELLAR WINTERING. | when he approaches a hive, has a sly and guilty 
Nov. 25, 1878, I put into winter quarters, in my cel- | !00k."" Further on, we have “hurried and guilty 
lar, 93 colonies of bees; 21 in box hives, and the bal- | look.” Now that may do for some of you amateur 
ance in Simplicity and Standard hives, ‘and did not | Pee-Keepers, with skillful and experienced eye, to 
move them to their summer stands until March 8th. | tell by the countenance of a bee whether he is a 
I have kept bees 7 years, and never had them winter robber or not, but, for a beginner like myself, it is 
better. Two colonies only have died, and those of | drawing it a little too fine, and I despair of ever be- 
starvation. The rest are strong and in a splendid | Coming able to distinguish the difference between 
condition. I wintered one colony out doors in the | the looks of guilty and innocent bees. 7 
chaff hive you sent me last year, and it also came After carefully reading the instructions on “How 
through the winter as strong and healthy as those | tO Tell Robbers,” [am sometimes as much at a loss 
in the cellar. More than 50 per cent of bees win- | ®S ¢ver, to know whether the bees are robbing or 





tered out doors in this section are dead. py! . rg coy & < loca uae me out 
N ~ aed 79. S. F. Newman. | Of. my trouble, I will be much obliged to you. 
canbe ores si <_ iseantaben, Mogadore, 0., March 18, 1879. Wa. P. MYERS. 

MELTING DOWN BY CONFINEMENT; SEVEN SWARMS It would be strange, friend M., if I would 


ee = ie al : ‘ not come to the help of one who lives in the 
am just a beginner in beeculture. I commence , atte oi , eikst ienedisggper ane 
2 years ago (1877), by finding a swarm of Italians in a tow “a "a he “4 = may . or pore — = ots 
tree. I put them ina L. hive, and increased them mg , and where frond recouection goes 
to 3, that season. They wintered all right, and in yack every time I see the postmark, Moga- 
the spring of 1878, I bought 9 more, making 1? in all. | dore. I did not mean that you were to look 
I carried one into the cellar to keep it from being | a bee square in the face and trv to read in 


robbed, and it being closed up, the combs melted : +e a “ 
down and drowned the whole colony. Well,I had 11 | the lines of his countenance, whether he is 


left, and was a little wiser. I increased them to 32, / given to dissipation and loating,as you would 
and — 12 ge ggg r= nang ne lbs. of comb hon- | that of a young man, but that vou are to 
ey. I put the 32in the cellar for winter quarters, | ; often aumsihiiele >i 2 Sa fot : : 
Nov. 23, 1878; took them out of the cellar the 6th of | Judge by his actions and behavior. If he 
March. They came out lovely, without the loss of approaches the bees around the entrance 
one. APRA EX cautiously, and jumps back when one at- 
Ma ag ha = emo opr ha png he | tempts to pass the compliments of the day 
a eminacellar. There area good many bees |). ae ig ¢ nn. Vv ay] ? 
in this neighborhood. One neighbor, with old fash- | by exte nding his antenne, you may judge 
ioned box hives and gums, had 7 swarms come out | that he is guilty. If he gets grabbed by the 
* of pry eg summer, —_ all — one oo | Wing, and spins around in his efforts to get 
e told me he never saw sucha pile of bees in his | gyway » fe seene al 99: hole < “rene ‘ $ 
life. He could not do a thing with them. They | mits dP et fr, pop a ~ back and for ’ ong hoe 
tinally rose and went off in every direction, so he | Were, in front of the hive, you may know he 
lost all. ; . |isarobber. If he stands his ground and 
So you see at this date, I have 32 to start this sea- | seems lost and troubled, but does not try 
ae with, and I intend to do a with to get away, while the rest gather around 
them. GEO. W. PENN. | ee Bee : ¢ : 
Colfax, Iowa, March 8, 1879. : and bite and pick at him, you may know he 
aa isa young bee that has got to the wrong 
GETTING THE BOXES TOO FAR FROM THE BROOD, ETC. | hive by mistake, which often happens when 
In the spring of 1871, I bought one hive of bees; | they first fly in the spring. Where a colony 
that is, I made a Quinby hive “old style,” and had a wil] not defend itself at all, as is sometimes 


swarm put init the summer before. I knew but lit- | pennies ty : pe Sage ‘ 
tle about bees, except that my father had kept a the case, you will see nothing of this; simply 


few since I could remember until the moths de- plump heavily laden bees darting off hastily, 
stroyed them. I bought Quinby’s Bee-Keeping, and | after running up the sides of the hive as I 
bts tng eee eine ukeuie ak acaae we ant Genk ad have explained. A few days ago, on going 
bees increased and we could not eat it all, ‘and peo-  Sagmsnngeh li = py bag iy eg: «2 , 
ple said ‘What luck Cotton has with bees!” > Was sure they ; A 

Now there is one thing that experience has taught | were, by the high key note of the bees that 
me, and that is, that the distance from the hive to were buzzing about. It was a colony in the 
the honey boxes is too great in the old Quinby hive, ] se apiarv: thev were just about : busv 
and I am seriously thinking of changing to the Sim-  20USe aplary, they were Just avout as ) 
plicity. Last year, I took the top and honey board | as the rest, and the bees were going in and 
from one hive, put on a large box, and took it off in| out just about the same. The only way I 


August with 60 lbs. of honey, leaving plonty for win- | detected it was by seeing bees crawl up 
Traders’ Point, Ind., March 17, 1879. ~" above the auger hole before taking wing. 


[agree with you, friend C., but the Q. On going closer, IT saw that each bee was 
hive is not as bad as some others in the re- podded out with honey, until he could con- 
spect you mention. The Am., Gallup, and tain no more. The next Sunday, I declared 
other deep frames are still worse, although that bees were robbing — but Pee look- 
side storing may be so employed as to very | j08 Isaw there was no robbing from our 
much help the matter. 1undred hives and over. Next morning, a 

oie vin man had his hand badly swollen; was it a 

Our swarming time now begins. There are plenty | felon? No; it was a bee sting. I looked to 





of drones flying now. CLARA SLoucH. | his sister, who kept bees, for an explanation. 
Daytona, Fla., Feb. 3, 1879. | They were not hers, for hers were all dead; 

| but other bees were there robbing the hives 

BO SO SEE WHEE Sees 2h8 ROPSINS. of their honey all day, and that was what I 


and one of your A BC scholars. am keeps pons, | heard in my apiary nearly a half mile away. 
, 2en re ing GL NINGS, sey y a te of ° Bane ar’ : ‘ x rr. 
best to become an adept in bee culture; but now, Although she is the proof reader of GLEAN 
I guess you will have to put me in the “Growlery” | INGS, she had not gathered that any particu- 
or “Blasted Hopes” department, just wherever you Jar harm would ensue from allowing the 
can't koop unt in say ages g Reo comune hives to remain thus open. J wonder that 
my bees have not been doing well, for they have all the people in the neighborhood were, not 
withstood the severe winter well so far, and appear | stung. Thus you see that we judge from 
to be in good condition. / actions, sound of their wings, and general 


antekden teenie ee aoe te eer iowa” | deportment, as to whether thieving or hon- 


we have the following instructions: “A robber bee, | est labor is going on. 
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DEPOSITORY OF 


Blasted Ropes, — 


Or Letters from Those Who Have Made | 
Bee Culture a Failure. | 


\ F 127 colonies, [the 163 reported in Feb. | 
) No., Will now discovers to have been a | 
= mistake; he counted the 36 in the house | 
apiary twice.] I have lost and doubled up un- | 
til I have only 87 left. I am not discour- 
aged, or ready to give up, but am going to) 
inake the 87 “climb,” through the influence | 
of careful protection during the spring 
months, and judicious feeding. The above 
report is rather disgraceful to one who is | 
teaching bee culture, but whenever the truth 
will kill me, let me die. 
USING COMBS FROM COLONIES THAT HAVE DIED WITH 
DYSENTERY. 

I guess you will have to put me into Dlasted | 
Hopes. Onutof 70 stands, I think [ will have only 
about 25 lefi, cused, [ suppose, by dysentery, bad 
honey, and long spell of cvld weather. IL wiutered 
in Am. hives, on suinmer stands, well packed. 

lam going to make chaff hives after this, brood 
frames to hold 6 Simplicity sections crosswise, 8 sec- 
tions lengthwise [as mentioned in Feb. No.—-Ep.], 
with open top bars. I have got enough of closed 
top bars. I would like to know if I could use these 
combs again, by extracting the honey. Willit affect 
the bees? If not, [shallh-veto get an extractor. 

I have 40 good set of combs, and cun build up fast, 
if |can use them again. Don't you think so” Cl 
Would you take the honey out of the outside 

combs, when you give them to a young swarm? 
STEPHEN HILL. 

Port Huron, Mich., March 10, 1879. 

To be sure, you can use these combs again, 
and do not, for anything, think of extract- 
ing the honey. Itis in the very best shape 
possible for teeding and for new swarms; 
for all you have to do is to hang these combs 
in the hives, where food is wanted. If you 
wish to hasten breeding and comb building, 
just slice the caps off the combs. It has 
been tried a great many times, and the 
combs from colonies that have died seem to 
answer just as well as any, when warm) 
weather comes, and even when used for Win- | 
tering bees the winter after, they seem to 
answer just as well as any. 

I commenced keeping bees in the spring of ’68, 
and had about 40 colonies. In the fall and winter of 
78, 1 lost 39 colonies. The next winter, I lost 29. 
You see I could not Iet them alone, and had pur- 
chased more; but the third winter killed the last | 
colony. LI however purchased again, and last fall 
went into the winter with 70 colonies, of which we 
have just 48 left; they are, however, all in good con- | 
dition, and we mean to try it again. The yield of | 
clover honey last year was the best I ever knew. | 
Seven colonies of hybrids, in Conklin’s Diamond | 
hives, gave me 1,000 Ibs. of honey, part being ex- | 
tracted aad part comb honey. C. E. BULISON. 

Flushing, Mich., March 12, 1879. 


MOVING HIVES CLOSE TOGETHER FOR WINTERING. 

My trouble is this: I thought of wintering on 
summer stands, with chaff cushions, &c., as I had 6 
strong colonies in L. hives. They were all young, 
but one, and unusually strong in stores, as I only 
took off one 5 lb. box of honey the past year, it hav- 
ing been a very poor one for honey. When our | 
coldest Weather came, in Jan., mercury down 10° to | 
25° below zero, I thought my bees needed some pro- 
tection; soI moved them to the south side of a | 
small building, and stored them side by side, pack- | 
ing them closely with chaff all around. They had | 
previously been scattered all around through the | 
yard, under tres. 


The above you will see is contrary to your oft re- 
peated instructions. Now for the result. They 
wintered finely so far as consumption of honey is 
concerned and are strong in numbers, but the first 
warm daysin Feb. and in this month, they have 
spent their time in fighting moreor less. Iscattered 
them to-day and overhauled them. I find I have 
two queens leftin the six colonies, 4 queens having 


| been destroyed. 


Now, what ought Ito do? I dislike to unite them, 
because that would put 3 swarms to a hive; they 
are all very strong. Wm. H. GRAVEs. 

Duncan, Ill., March 8, 1879. 


Give them some eggs and brood, and let 
them rear a queeen. If no drones are to be 
found when the queens are 10 days old, kill 
them and let them rear others, until you get 
laying queens. If they get weak, give them 
eggs from time to time, and let them rear 
their own bees. Reports of such disasters 
as you mention, caused by moving bees 


/around, are frequent, and it is mainly for 


this reason that I have devised the chaff 


hive, that the bees may remain undisturbed, 


s 


and require no such ‘tinkering,’ either 


summer or winter. 


ROBBING IN THE SPRING. 


I had hoped to send you an order for some hives, 
section boxes, foundation, &c., at this time, but now 
I fear I shall have to go into Blasted Hopes, and will 
not need any supplies. [have keptafew bees for 
10 or 12 years, and in the fall of ’76, I had 20 colonies, 
allin box hives and well filled with honey; but dur- 
ing the winter of ’76 and ’77, some were smothered 
and others died with diarrhoea, so that when the 
— days of March came, | had but 8 or 9 colonies 

eft. 

I then raised the hives from the bottom about % 
inch so as to give them plenty of air, and let them 
have a good fly. Well, the result was, robbers 
cleaned them all out. I started agajn, inthe spring 
of ’77, with one colony, increased to 2, and last year 
increased to 8 colonies, and had some surplus hon- 
ey. 

[ thought, with the aid of GLEANINGS, my troubles 
were at un end; but, alas! 38of these colonies were 
in Simplicity hives, 3 in American, and the other 2 
in box hives. One of those in the American hives 
smothered, and the 2 in box hives were very weak, 
but the rest were in good order until the last 3 or 4 
days, when robbers commenced again. I closed the 
entrance so but one bee could pass at atime; but it 
has done no good. They are fighting constantly, 
and it looks now as if they would clean out the last 
swarm. 

I have a neighbor who had 60 colonies in the fall, 
and has lost over half of them. EK. WEST. 

Channahan, IL, March 10, 1879. 


I fear, my friend, you have been careless 
about letting robbers get a start. One of 
the clerks asks if yon did not leave the en- 
trance of the hive where the bees died open? 
Have your stocks strong, everything snug 
and trim, and there certainly ought to be 
little trouble from the causes you have men- 
tioned. 


I will not want so many hives this spring as I 


| thought I should, since I have only 2 colonies living 
| out of 12; so you see, I have lost heavily for an A B 


C scholar. I had them in the L. hive, and the hives 
were not very well made. The bees had the dysen- 
tery. The colony containing my Italian queen died, 
so I am left with 2 blacks; but I am not discouraged. 
I want to increase, but to buy full colonies is too ex- 
pensive, for Lam only acoaldigger. Times are very 


ard. R. BLACKLOCK. 
Geigerville, Ky., March 12, 1879. 


Iam anew beginnerin handling bees, and have 
lost very heavily this winter. I had 60 swarms last 
fall, and they are all dead but 6. 

JAMES MCCLENOHAN. 

Clyde, O., Mar. 17, 1879. 
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GLEANINGS IN 


BEE BOTANY AND ENTOMOLOGY. 








SEND herewith, leaves, bloom, and pod or seed 
u of a very singular and beautiful plant, or shrub. 
=<) It is astranger to me and to everyone who has 
seen it, and it seems to have got among us myste- 
riously. Miss Mollie Heath, the daughter of quite an 
extensive apiarian of this county, Mr. Henry Heath, 
procured the seed among other flower seeds, and 
planted them, late last spring, in the front yard at 


their residence. 
This plant came up with the rest, but did not at- 


BEE CULTURE. 


tract much attention until the last of August, when | 


it commenced to bloom, and all other flowers were 
gone. Then every passer by stopped to admire it. 
There have been some 25 or 30 branches of bloom, 
with from 50 to 100 blooms each. Itis about 3 feet 
high, with quite a large top. It is yet in full bloom, 
and looks, trom the number of buds yet unopened, 
as if it will bloom until New Year's. Cold weather 
and frost don’t seem to have any effect on it. 

Not one of its many visitors has been able to name 
this stranger; so we have concluded to get you to 
do so for us, if you can, and tell us whether itis an 
annual or semi-annual plant, and where we can ob- 
tain seed of the same. I don’t think any seed will 
ripen on this one, this season. The bees have 
worked on it all the time, and are working on it to- 


a G. W. SNIDER. 
enison, Texas, Nov. 23, 1878. 

We sent the plant to Prof. Beal, who re- 
plied as follows: 

This is some species of Poinciana, a woody plant 
closely related to the acacias. These belong to the 
order Leguminos, an immense order of 6,°00 spe- 
cies. With more time and better specimens, I might 
make out the plant more certainly. W. J. BEAL. 

Agr. College, Lansing, Mich. 


a 


a 


MISS MOLLIE HEATH’S HONEY PLANT. 


As Leguminose is the family to which the 
locust, pea, and clover belong, it is nothing 
strange that this should be a honey plant. 
It is a plant of rare beauty, as you may see 
from the cut our engraver has made. The 
flowers are yellow. Friend 8., we are much 
obliged, and if seed can be procured, we all 
want enough to give it a trial. 


We 








if 





CHICKEN CORN. 


Isend you enclosed some kind of chicken corn 
(name unknown). 1 wish you to distribute it among 
some of your bee-educated friends. It is the most 
productive crop of any grain I ever cultivated. It | 
should be planted and cultivated just the same as 
sorghum, which it very much resembles in size and 
growth. It remains in bloom 3 or 4 weeks, and bees 
work on no other plants while it lasts. [had buck- 
wheat in full bloom along with it, and though I no- 
ticed closely, I never saw a bee on the buckwheat 
blooms while the corn wasin bloom. I would like | 


' which one. 


| fall and freeze. 


| them froze. 


of putting it in GLEANINGs. 


APRIL 


to have some bee-man’s experience of what benefit 
it is to the bees, that makes them so fond of it. 

Birds and fowls are equally fond of it when ripe, 
and will soon devour the whole patch to the neglect 
of all other grain equally convenient, if it is not 
gathered soon after ripening. In your climate, it 
should be planted very early, as I notice that late 
planting here fails to form grain. FRED BATTLE. 

Withe Depot, Tenn., Feb. 23, 1879. 

Thanks, friend B. We sent samples of 
the seed to our seedsmen, and also to the 0. 
Judd Co. Their replies are given below: 

We are not acquainted with this particular vari- 
ety, but, judging from the seed and your descrip- 
tion of its growth and habits, we should pronounce 
it one of the numerous Imphees, all of which, even 
if the seed should not ripen in our latitude, make 
good fodder when cut up and properly cured. Very 
early planting would not be advisable, but it should 
be planted at corn planting time, as the seed would 
not germinate at a low temperature. 

Cleveland, O., Feb. 27, 1879. STAIR & KENDEL. 

The seeds are evidently one of the Sorghums; but 
it is not possible, so many varieties are there, to say 
In size and color, they are more like 
those of one of the sugar sorghums than those cul- 
tivated for their grain. I do not know how you can 
ascertain the name. I have, among the many kinds 
sent us, seen none just like this. 

GEORGE THURBER, 
Associated Editor of American Agriculturist. 

245 Broadway, N. Y., March 1, 1879. 

As our bee men are all ‘*‘educated” or sup- 
posed to be, I will send a few seeds to try to 
any one who applies, If I get out, as I ex- 
pect I shall, friend B., you will have to send 
me another little bag full. 


Juvenile Department. 


Wl‘ have got 5 swarms. One swarm is dying 
: = 








off quite fast. The bees come out when it 
is very cold, and fly a little, and then they 
I put a stick before the entrance, 
but still they would try to get out; they would crawl 
out and I would poke them back; but they were 
bound to stay out, so I let them stay out and went 
away. The other 4 swarms don’t die off so fast. 
What isthe matter with the bees? Is there any 


? 
| remedy? 


One night, the door was open and about half of 
Some die and stick fast to the glass. I 
hope you will read my letter and put it in the bee 


| book, GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, forI am a boy 


ll years old. (I want pa to see it; he don’t know 
that I am writing.) LONSON G. BARGER. 

Five CornersaN. Y., Feb. 24, 1879. 

To be sure, I will read your letter, friend 
Lonson, and I am very glad of the privilege 
Your bees 
have the bee malady that has prevailed so 


‘universally, and I know no better advice 


than what I have given in the on few 
months. The warm weather has doubtless 
cured them, if they lived till it came. I 


hope your “pa” will smile, when he sees this 


letter. 


Iam a boy 10 years old. My grandpa gave me a 
nice hive of bees, and I want to learn all [ can about 
them. OGIE DUDL¥Y. 

Austinburg, O., Feb. 8, 1579. 

Glad to hear from you, Ogie, and I hope 
you will please your grandpa by letting him 
see how much you have learned about that 
fine hive of bees. 

Cleveland, O., en route for California, Feb. 20, 1879. 
_ I cannot call, but greet you as I pass. I saw D. 
Quinby, Thorn, and Cap. Hetherington, in N. Y. 
Our country looks cheerful notwithstanding it is 








| covered with snow, and our people seem hopeful. 


R. WILKIN. 
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The contents of this leaf and the one following are 
not directly connected with the subject of bee-culture. 
On this account, I make no charge for them, and, if you 
choose, you can cut them out without reading. 


i » id 
Our Homes. 

Come unto me, all ye that labor ard are heavy la- 
den, and [ will give you rest.—Math. XT; 23. 

A FEW days ago,as I was returning from 
A dinner, 1 saw a man coming toward 
== me, evidently intoxicated. He saw 
that my eye was upon him, and seemed in- 
clined to turn away to avoid meeting me; 
but as he could not well do this, he changed 
his plan, and started right toward me. Evi- 
dently feeling that [ would be sure to speak, 
he put on a familiar air, and came straight 
up, put his hand on my shoulder, and began 
assuring me that he was in hearty sympathy 
with the work I had been doing. Said I: 

“Tam very glad to hear it, ny friend. 
Will you please give me your name, and tell 
me where you live?” 

“What do you want my name for?” 

“Oh, I want to come and make you a visit 
some day, and have a good talk.” 

“But you must not talk on religion; I can 
not stand that: you see, Tain’t one of that 
kind.” 

While we talked, I saw a bottle in his 
pocket that had just been filled, evidently, 
from the saloon near our place of business. 
I heard afterward that he was one of the 
most blasphemous skeptics that could be 
found in our town, and that no one could 
even talk with him on the subject. I felt 
very much the same reluctance toward go- 
ing to see him, that I did in the visit I told 
you about in the Nov. No. I went to the 
iotel where he boarded three times, but 
could not well see him. The last time he 
had gone to bed. I know God likes pluck 
and courage; I dreaded the task so much 
that I wanted it over with. I secured per- 
mission to go into his bed room. The door 
was closed, and as I sat on the bed side, and 
saw that he was perfectly sober, I felt the 
field was clear; all the skill, energy, and 
wisdom God had given me, I felt was need- 
ed. Kindly but firmly, I came to the point. 
He had no recollection of meeting me on the 
street at all. When he first commenced 
drinking, years ago, he could remember 
things that happened, but of late, when he 
got on on? of his crazy fits,as he called them, 
he knew nothing of what he had done. 

“Why, you might commit murder in one 
of those fits.” 

**T know it.” 

“Do you know what delirium tremens is? 
Did you ever see a man who had them?” 

He nodded; I have since learned that he 
knew quite well what they were. 

‘‘Now. my friend, we are getting at the 
point. 
in this way. 
you?” 





‘‘T used to think about it a great deal, but | 


I am now such a hardened sinner, I have got 
used to it. I tell you, Mr. Root,’’—here he 
raised himself on his elbow and began to 


What do you think about going on) 
Has such a fate no terrors for. 1 
| or eternal ruin. 
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talk in earnest—*‘I tell you, Mr. Root, I can- 
not guide that horse. used to try to stop, 
and I have promised not to drink any more, 
until I have concluded it is not any wickeder 
to drink than to tellso many lies about it. 
I do not like that kind of a way of dying, 
but what am I going to do about it? tell 
you that is a horse I ean’t handle.” 

Do you know, my friends, why my sympa- 
thies are always drawn toward such a man? 
Do you know why that confession struck to 
my heart? Here was one who had been 
struggling in the bands of Satan until he 
had lost all hope, and given up. Can you 
understand how I rejoiced to be able to tell 
him of hope and help, even for one like 

1im? 

I had to tell him something of my old life, 
before I could draw out his sympathies and 
get him to even take a view of a better life 
and a better world. I cannot tell just whom 
I am talking to, but to reach you, my friend, 
I feel that I must go back to the old life, 
where I left off last month. 

When one of the commandments is will- 
fully trampled down, it seems to open the 
way for a host of other Evil Impulses, and it 
is not strange that my temper, which had 
been carefully kept within bounds in my 
earlier years, began to increase and develop 
amazingly. The act of smashing the door 
down, given in the Dec. No., was only a nat- 
ural sequence of what I have been. telling 
you. The Home Papers, for the last 4 years, 
have touched frequently on the events of 
this portion of my life. To be sure, it was 
not always thus; there were weeks when I 
seemed to have conquered the Evil Impulses, 
and to have regained my old, natural self, 
but Satan had a purpose in this, as I shall 
explain presently. 

About this time, I began to feel the strong 
conflicts between good and evil, and al- 
though it may seein a direct contradiction of 
terms, I seemed to be growing worse and 
better all at the sametime. Good influences 
were around me, enough, it would seem, to 
have rescued almostanyone. When the Sab- 
bath afternoons hung heavily on my hands, 
I used to go down to see my mother. The 
walk of 24 miles had the effect of rousing 
my spirits, and for some reason which I can- 
not now explain, I used to like to hear her 
talk of religion. I combated her, and told 
her of the modern revelations of science, and 
tried to persuade her the Bible was not quite 
understood, and that a newer and better way 
was being unfolded. Sometimes she was 


| half inclined to accept some of the ingenious 


new ideas, but the next time I saw her, she 
told me it was all wrong, and that the Bible 
was just right as it was; at least, it was a 
safe guide, while the other was not. Little 
did that dear old mother know how much 
depended on her simple, unswerving faith, 
and the danger that lay in her giving way in 


the least to the philosophy which the man of 


35 was presenting to her. I was then waver- 
ing between the two paths, life everlasting, 


God sent another agency to call me back, 
and to warn me, as Christian was warned in 
Pilgrim’s Progress, of the rock that hung ov- 
er his head. Do angels come to men nowa- 
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days, to win them back? A little blue eyed 
girl came to our house, and as soon as she 
was able to recognize the faces about her, 
there seemed something in that little face, 


that plead with me as from another world. | 


Have you ever watched a baby asleep? 
Have you ever noticed the look of innocence 
—that wonderful innocence that seems as 
if it might reclaim a lost and ruined world— 
that look, so beautiful, which appeals so 
wonky ern in its mute stillness? You all 

now how often I have spoken of her, but 
you little know how the image of her little 
self held me when nothing else would. I 
am crying now, as I think of it and of the 
wicked life I then led; it is not the tirst time 
I have cried over these Home Papers. I 
taught her to lisp her first words, and as I 
cheered her in her first attempts to bear her 
weight on those little feet, I used to say, 
“Away up high, papa’s baby.” As she 
crowed with delight, and threw her little 
arms about my neck, I felt, many and many 
a time, the awful need there was for some- 


body or something to lift her wicked papa. 


“away up high.” She, the little, uncon- 
scious child, was doing it. I did not believe 
in the Bible, but I believed in being led bya 
little child, for I knew she would lead me 
safely, if I followed her. One could not have 
been very bad under such influences, surely 
not. The temptation is very strong to skip 
what follows, but something tells me, if I 
would save souls, it will be better not to do 
so. 

My friends have generally supposed I 
eared but little for dress in the other sex. I 
do not care for expensive dress, and never 
did. There were particular dresses I used 
to ask my partner to wear; I used to have 
much to say about the way she wore her 
hair, ete. What I said may not have had 
anything, in particular, to do with her ward- 
robe, and I do not know that I have any rea- 
son to think it had. However, there was 
one particular summer dress, made, to my 
eyes, exactly as it should be, that Satan 
seemed to have fixed himself to. 
ing of trifles, but the mission of these papers 
is to warn you, my friends, by telling you 
what trifles may do. 

One morning, we three went out to see a 
buckwheat field. As the horse was restless, 
my wife held it, while my partner and I went 
into the field to see the Italians at work. 
She wore that dress I have spoken of. The 
bees were humming on the white blossoms, 
and it was a beautiful sight, but I think, 
my friends, I would better tell the plain 
truth and admit that that summer dress in 
the buckwheat field had driven all thought 
of bees and everything else out of my head; 
so much so, that my wife, who was near by 
in the buggy, had called in vain, to let me 
know that the horse was getting unruly, and 
had finally been obliged to call on a man 
near by, to take charge of him. 

I said, a few Nos. back, that I did not 
know that God had ever spoken to me in 
dreams. 
call that. Shortly after the event I have 
mentioned, in a dream, my partner, with my 
wife and children were on an excursion, as 





we frequently went, and we stood on the_ 


Lam talk-.| 


I do not know but that I shall re-— 
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shores of a lake or river. The children had 
been picking up shells and skipping stones. 
I had been busy by the side of my partner. 
I passed my wife, who was standing alone 
with the children. Our boy, who was about 
10, had begun to notice the state of things. 
Ile was a manly little fellow, and as he stood 
erect near his mother, I noticed the pee 
look on his young face. His sister, about s, 
only looked wonderingly from one to the 
other of us. Blue Eyes had just learned to 
walk, and stood holding by her mother’s 


dress. My wife spoke slowly, in a quiet 
voice. I hear her words now, clearly and 
distinctly. 


**Amos, the time has come, when you must 
decide whether you care more for your part- 
ner than for your wife and children. I wish 
you to feel that you are free to leave us if 
you prefer to. We will do the best we can.” 

I looked at my boy, at his sister, at my 
wife, and admired, more than I ever did be- 
fore, her calm, womanly bearing amid trou- 
ble. I looked at little Blue Eyes tipping one 
way and the other on account of the uncer- 
tain footing which the gravel furnished for 
those little feet. and I thought of the four 
loved ones, for I did love them, taking their 
journey through life alone. Again I would 
have breathed the prayer, “O, God! have 
merey ona poor frail mortal!’ But there 
was no God. There certainly was no God 
for me then, for as I turned my face, I saw 
my partner walking carelessly, at a little dis- 
tance; she wore the dress mentioned. She 
gave me a glance which I understood to be 
one of encouragement. and, as in the case of 
my right arm, I left all, and followed her. 
Do you remember the first two lines of the 
little hymn in the Jan. No.? 

“Jesus, I my cross have taken, 
All to leave and follow thee.” 

Can you, as you view the two inspiring 
motives, catch a glimpse of the awful dis- 
tance that yawns between the man who is 
following Christ, and the one who is follow- 
ing his own selfish inclinations. The lines 
of that little hymn have gone all through my 
life, in the yAst two months, and that Jan. 
journal has gone through homes all over our 
land, through revival meetings. and neigh- 
borhoods (has even gone to India), has con- 
verted men, through God’s grace, and has 
done good, without doubt, that I shall never 
dream of. Howabout the spirit of the other? 

I awoke from the troubled dream, and was 
glad it was a dream, but yet, so far as I was 
concerned, it was nota dream after all. I 
remembered well the crazy intoxication of 
thinking the way was clear, and reason as I 
could, I could not help feeling that if I were 
subjected to the exact test I saw in my 
dream, I should do exactly as I did there. I 


know just how helpless that brother, men- 


tioned in the beginning of this chapter, was, 
when he told me that was a horse he could 
not guide. I have since learned that my 
wife was, at that time, very near the point 
where I saw her in the dream. So far asmy 


partner was concerned, I believe the dream 
entirely at fault; God’s purpose was simply 
to show me how little able I was to stand 
temptation, should I have to pass such an 
ordeal, and I had been weighed and found 
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wanting by that dream, as effectually, as if 
it had been a reality. 

Did I heed the warning? No. 

A worse trial wascoming. One day, while 
walking quietly along the street, I almost 
shivered with terror, while some tiend whis- 
pered that, if my wife should die, no harm 
would come to any one, and the world, which 
[ feared so much, would have nothing to 
say. I would have torn the thought out of 
my bosom and flung it from me, but there it 
was. Itried not to think of anything so 
horrible, for [ loved my wife in spite of all 
my wickedness, and my better nature insist- 
ed that I would rather go into my own un- 


worthy grave, than have a hair of her head | 


harmed. There the thoughts were, and 
more kept coming; 
summer dress, they took courage, and 
pushed farther their hideous forms. Is it 
only intemperate men that see devils? Was 
lerazy? You knew me all that time, and 
were quite well acquainted with me; I will 


leave you to judge. The man who soaked | 
his store with eoul oil and then set fire to it, | 
told me while in the jail, that when the | 


temptation first entered his head, he reject- 
ed it with horror. Finally, without any in- 
tention of doing a thing of that kind, he al- 
lowed his thoughts torun in that channel, 
just speculating how it might be done. 


When he poured on the coal oil, he did not | 


really intend to do it, but thought he would 
just go down cellar while he was thinking 


about it, and took the can of oil up stairs, | 


without having decided to pour any on the 
goods. I know as well as you, my friend, 
that Iam going down into horrible depths, 
and that Lam raking up things of the past 
that might have died with me just as well 
as not, but I tell you a physician cannot safe- 
ly prescribe for a wound, until he knows all 
about it. 
think it is what often leads to it, I hope to 
be able to show you there is a remedy for in- 
sanity. 

My friend in jail was tempted by the mon- 
ey that rightly belonged to the insurance 
companies, and planned a crime in obedi- 
ence to Evil Impulses. He said he rebelled 
in horror at the thoughts, when they first 
presented themselves. Although I rebelled 
in horror at the thought of leaving my poor 


helpless innocent children motherless, my | 


mind would run on, in thoughts about those 


around me whose wives had died; the length | 


of time that public opinion demanded they 
should remain single; how they should de- 
port themselves after such an event; how 
much sorrow and grief a man ought to show 
to hide from the outside world the fact that 
he was inwardly rejoicing. I thought then 
of the freedom (may God forgive me for 
even now making such an awful perversion 
of this sacred word), I thought of the free- 
dom I should have in overcoming the preju- 
dices and demands of public opinion. I 


have dragged before you these horrible de- | 


tails, because I wish you to know how much 
’ man may sin without doing anything par- 
ticularly wrong in the eyes of man; I wish 
to show you where crime germinates. and 
what kind of seeds itspringsfrom. Actions 


very soon follow, after thoughts like these. 


whenever I saw that. 


If this is insanity, and I rather | 


I remember coming home one evening and 
my Wife was standing with the baby by the 
gate. I had been doing better of late, and 
us I saw her cheerful look of welcome, and 
heard the lisped “*Papa” of the little one, up 
before me came the thought, that I had been 
wishing to see her dear form cold and silent 
in the coffin. I mentally groaned in agony. 
“Take me, O God, take me a thousand times, 
but spare that innocent woman, who is, at 
this minute, the very best and dearest friend 
I have on earth.”? So L was not so .very bad 
after all. ee friends will say so, and I had 
such a thought then. But trying me with a 
dream, it seems, was not enough, and so God 
gave me a trial that came nearer reality. 
My wife was taken very sick. It was said 
she might not get well. 1 tried to feel sorry, 
and tried to persuade myself that I did. I 
tried not to hope she would not get well, but 
instead only came a wild thrill of——it may 
be such a feeling as the fiends call joy, when 
they welcome a soul to the bottomless pit. I 
made up my mind to spare no expense. I 
would even go to Cleveland for the best 
medical aid, for I did not want to feel, ever 
after, that I had not done my duty; most of 
all, I did not want people to say I had been 
in any way remiss. I feared my own town’s 
| people more than I feared God. Please bear 
| this in mind; we shall come to it again. 

If anybody was owing me, and I pressed 
them for payment, they had only to hint at 
| my weakness, and I forgave them the debt. 
About this time, [ had criticized friend Moon 
| in regard to the Bee World pretty severely ; 
| he made a threat in the next No., that I un- 
| derstood quite well, even if others did not, 
and I took pains to speak well of the Bee 
World after that. When Mitchell was put 
in the Ilumbugs and Swindles for black- 
mailing the people in regard to his false 
claim on division boards, he, too, poor fel- 
low, judging by past events, thought to si- 
lence me by what appears on the last page 
of his circular. He did not know, perhaps, 
that the man who once feared publie opin- 
ion and the truth, had learned to fear God 
only, and was willing to stand in any place 
where God asked him to, without fear or 
trembling, as far as he himself was con- 
cerned, at the prospect of having all bis past 
life come out. 

There came a new minister to our place. 
By accident, I was present and heard his 
first sermon. He was quite young, and 
seemed so boyish, that he enlisted my sym- 

yathies at the first. Of course, he thought 
1e was right, and it was evident that he was 
trying todo the best he could. From my 
standpoint of superior wisdom, I was a little 
inclined to laugh at his gravity and earnest- 
ness, When he knew so little compared with 
us skeptics. You may think after what I 
have been telling you, that I was a_pretty 
pattern of a man, to be setting himself up as 
| authority on anything, especially, the morals 
of a community. This first sermon had 
something in it about gamblers and bad men 
who contribute largely to the building of 
churches, and for the furthering of charita- 
ble works. He said it amounted to nothing 
at all in extenuation of their sins, and would 
| not count one iota, when the day of reckon- 
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ing came. He did not give it as his opinion, 
but put itin a way that appealed to one’s 
good reason, and honest convictions. Thro’ 
all these years, I had been giving money 
largely, perhaps even more than the church 
members, and one great motive in giving 
was because [ hoped it would induce people 
not to talk. I gave money to my wife liber- 
ally, and gave to all chactinbie purposes. 
Sometimes it was quite convenient to allude 
to how hard I worked, and then gave freely 
of my money to an unthankful world. My 
wife’s brother bought a farm in a new coun- 
try, and was, as is often the case, somewhat 
cramped. I sent him money at different 
times, and told him I was glad to help him, 
which was true. Well, the books used fre- 
quently to get tangled and the best oppor- 
tunity to fix them wasevenings. Sometimes 
I was out late. One night, my wife ven- 
tured a gentle remonstrance. Withoutscru- 
ple, I replied that if her brother would send 
me the money he owed me, I should not be 
under the necessity of working late nights 
to meet my payments. This was as false as 
it was mean and contemptible; she knew he 
could not well pay it then, and so I used my 
money as a means of silencing her. This 
young minister’s sermon held this and other 
acts of mine before me, in a way I could not 
evade, and I rather liked him for it. 

Not very long afterward, I had an oppor- 
tunity of telling him what a good man I 
was, and how much I helped the people and 
community in general, as I had been in the 
habit of telling other ministers. He listened, 
but he did not approve as I wished to have 
him. He was very stubborn in what I then 
salled his narrow views. I finally declared 
that I was discharging every duty in life, 
that I knew of. He looked troubled, and 
said but little. In his next sermon, he stat- 
ed that he had been told by men in our town, 
that they were not conscious of having left 
any duty in life undischarged. He summed 
the matter up, and ended by declaring that 
those men knew they were liars in the sight 
of God. I was very angry, and declared I 
would never again go into the chureh where 
such a man was employed to preach. I met 
him afterward, and told him what I thought 
of such arash speech. I tried to make him 
take it back, and to admit that he did not 


know whether a man was discharging all his | 


duties or not. He would not do it. I de- 
manded it. He was silent, and seemed in 
deep thought. I know pretty well now, that 
he was praying for guidance and wisdom. 
He spoke very quietly. 

'**Mr. Root, you have a son?” 

“Yes,” 

“Now do not answer me, but answer to 


your own conscience; please do not say a. 


word, but simply think over the matter as 
you have leisure. Look into the depths of 
your heart, down where God sees but I do 
not, and then answer this question: Do you 
wish that boy to grow up just such a man as 
you are?” 

He left me. My boy—my only boy—God 


forbid that he should ever grow up to be the | 


whited sepulchre that I then was. I could 
not get angry, for there was no occasion, and 
no one to argue with. My partner once 
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asked me, how I would advise a sister of 
mine, placed just as she was. I answered 
evasively, but a vision rose up before me of 
one of my four sisters being talked to by a 
married man as I had just then been talk- 
ing, and the idea was so horrible as to be 
positively sickening. I was doing exactly 
what [ would have been almost tempted to 
shoot any other man for doing, and then told 
this young minister I had left no duty un- 
done. Ihave an older brother who looks 
very much like myself, so much so that we 
are often mistaken for each other. I once 
aught a glimpse of my own face in one of 
the mirrors of the show case. Iwas startled 
by the true reflection of the glass, and closed 
the door hastily, for in that face, although | 
got but a glimpse of it, I saw a horrible, de- 
moniac leer, that I would not see on my 
brother's face, for scarcely any earthly con- 
sideration. Satan gave me a look, out of my 
own eyes, that haunted me afterward. If 
you are willing that your sister or brother, 
your boy or girl, should do just as you do, 
my friend, I think you are on a pretty safe 
track. 
About this time, I was building a green- 
house, partly under ground, to test winter- 
ing bees under glass. I spent a great deal 
of time there alone, and had opportunity for 
meditation. This was during the senathe of 
Jan., 1875. Several times during that win- 
ter, a new temptation had presented itself, 
in quite another direction. It was quite 
risky, and I had put it away again and again. 
I should have to brave the people, and worst 
of all, it would bring down my mother’s 
pray hairs with sorrow. I could tell every- 
ody else, to mind their own business, espe- 
cially, if they blamed or censured, but she 
who was so sure I was good, true, and hon- 
est, would have no word of reproach, only of 
grief and sorrow, when she found I had de- 
ceived her. I battled against it in my fee- 
ble strength, but it was coming nearer and 
nearer. The editor of our county paper 
wrote some articles on modern skepticism. 
I took up with them at once. After reading 
one of them, I took him by the hand one 
day, and told him I was proud to feel that 
we had a man in our own county, who had 
the courage and energy to brave public opin- 
ion enough to say that the Bible was a relic 
of past heathenism, and should be pitched 
out of the windows of every well regulated 
church and Sunday school. It may be well 
to state that I had not been inside of a Sab- 
bath school for nearly 20 years, but for all 
that, I considered myself just the one to de- 
cide on such matters. Quite a talk followed. 
/ and the result of it was to me harm, great 
/harm, although, finally, good resulted from 
it, in a way I will oxpheie presently. I have 
no idea that my friend, the editor, thought 
of the harm he might be doing, for I did, 
and do now, consider him a friend of good 
morals. I feel that we all should consider 
well, what the effect of taking such positions 
may be on those about us. Shortly after- 
ward while alone in the greenhouse, the new 
temptation presented itself again. I dis- 
_tinetly remember thinking of the talk about 
the absurdities of the Bible, and of strug- 
| gling to think of better things. 
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But when Satan would not let me go, I 
turned round and promised to follow his sug- 
gestions. I had never used an oath before, 
unless I was angry, but now I spoke aloud, 
and, With an oath, declared I would do it. 
The steps to be taken were all easy. for-. 
tune seemed to favor every move. Even 
conscience was stilled. Sunday came. I was 
not going to meeting any more, so I strayed | 
down in the green house watching the bees 
as they flitted back and forth to their hives, | 
gathering meal. Towards noon, a sudden 
jit took me to go to meeting again, after all. 
My first step was to go upand scold my wife 
for not calling me, although L had told her I 
was not going any more. She suggested it 
was too late, but [ declared I was going any 
way. The house was crowded; I looked in 
vain for a seat, near the door. As I passed 
up the aisle, the minister stopped preaching, 
while many eyes were turned on meas I 
sought and finally found a seat. I was very 
angry again, at What I called a pointed in- 
sult. Lor all that, I caught one idea from a 
little aneedvute he told. 

A miner was sinking a shaft, and had got 
a little way below the surface of the ground. 
His little girl came out about nightfall, to . 
call him to supper. 

“Father, are you down there? I-cannot 
see you.” 

“Yes, Lam down here, and I can see you, 
very plainly.” 

“May I come down?” 

“Yes; jump, and I will catch you.” 

“But I can not see youat all. Do you 
mean I shall jump right into that dark hole 
with out seeing ?” 

“Yes, jump right into the middle of the 
dark hole. You can trust your father, even | 
though you do not see him. Shut your eyes, 
and Jump.” 

Of course she was safe in her father’s 
arms at once, for he would never ask his 
child todo anything unsafe. The minister 
said we were to have just that faith in God. 

Friday night came; Feb. 5th. 1875. I can 
only remember that the hands were all 
gone home, that the curtains were all down, 
and Iwas alone. I was angry, very angry, | 
with my partner about something, I do not | 
now remember what. LIhad been angry for 
several days, and I could not put the idea of | 
revenge out-of my mind. I was in a condi- 
tion where I soutd not scruple at anything, 
scarcely, and when I tried to put this feeling 
away and feel kindly toward her, I could 
not. There was an end coming some where. 
Would that end be the penitentiary or some- 
thing worse? Crime was in my heart. You | 
inay think I exaggerate. I have all my life 
been in the habit of going to extremes, and 
of doing with vehemence and energy what- 
ever I set about. Such people are sure to do | 
evil, if they are not busy doing good. I) 
commenced walking about the room, and, 
very likely, I walked around that stairway. 

[remember wondering why it was that | 
these evil passions were swaying me, ina 
way they did not in former years, and why | 


it was I could no longer curb my temper as | 
I used todo. I tried to put away these evil | 
thoughts and think of something better, but | 
it was utterly beyond my power to doso. I) 


reasoned that I was made so, and I could 
not help it. If there was a God, he was to 
blame for having made such an unwield 
viece of humanity, and that inasmuch as 
1ad tried as hard as I could to be better, and 
had not succeeded, the blame certainly was 
not mine. 

My thoughts went back to my childhood 
days, and I contemplated the wide abyss 
that stretched between myself, an innocent 
child, and the man I then was. What would 
I give, O, what would I give, to be the same 
light hearted child again! It can never be. 
The years that have passed while I 
have been slowly hardening can never be re- 
called. Certainly none but God could give 
back one’s childhood. Did He care for the 
creatures Ile had made? Some being crea- 
ted this earth; some being must have done 
so. Was it a being that cared what.became 
of the creation of his hand? O! that. such 
were the case, that I might call on Him 
now, and that he might listen ! 

I thought of the little girl who jumped in- 
to the dark hole in the ground, in response 
to her father’s well known voice. She knew 
his voice, and was not afraid. O! that I 
could be assured that there was a God, and 
that I could have some evidence that he re- 
ally did care, whether I made aruin of my 
life or not! I paused. Finally, 1 knelt on 
the floor, and with bowed head, spoke aloud 
my thoughts something as follows. 

‘Will that Great Being, who created this 
vast universe, and who saw fit to give mea 
place in it—will that Being, if such there be, 
give me evidence here to night, that he does 
care for such unwieldy, wicked creatures as 
[ am, and that Iam not entirely alone and 
helpless, amid this world of temptation, 
trial, and evil impulses.” 

A strange peace stole over me, and a pres- 
ence seemed near, Which I had never felt 
before. That presence seemed to speak, al- 
though it was probably conscience speaking 
strongly, and the idea that came out, clear 
and strong, was, “My child, what would you 


have? What boon do you crave?” 


I spoke aloud again, ‘I would ‘have back 
that childish innocence; that freedom. from 
malice toward anybody or anything; that 
happy, trustful, contented mind, that I had 
when standing at my mother’s knee, back 
in the dim years of the past.” 

**And what will you give for this? What 
price do you propose to pay?” said this new 
presence. 

**All and every thing,” said I. 

“Think,” said the new presence. And 
I then began to consider my promise. My 
life passed before me in review, as it does 
sometimes before one in falling. I very 


' soon came to the time when I raised my 


hand in the woods, and called on God to 
witness that I would be a better man. I 
thought of my weakness and, sick at heart, 


/said aloud, 


**T cannot, I cannot; O God, I cannot.” 

At this point, an idea struck me, that was 
as unexpected, as it was inspiring. 

In all the sermons I had ever heard, I nev- 
er even got a glimse of the idea that one had 
not to fight these battles all alone.. Minis- 
ters may have tried to get the idea before 
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their hearers, but ithad entirely passed over 
or by me. When the voice of conscience, or 
whatever you may call it, spoke out, strong 
and clear, “Obey and you shall be made 
strong; trust me and you shall have help 
you dream not of,” was surprised and 
astounded. 

I promised to obey, and all my old thoughts 
and feelings began tofade away, I began to 
feel the peace and quietness, the kindness 
and love to every body andevery thing, that 
I had asked for. 

The past years of life began stretching out 
as ina panorama; and, as I stood at one 
side anc contemplated my actions as an out- 
sider might, the feeling was one that can not 
be described. There was at the time, in 
our town, a series of union meetings going on, 
and all I knew of them was that a girl that 
lived with us had been attending them night 
after night, and that I talked to my wife 
about her folly in wasting much of her time 
in that way, when she was so poorly able to 
afford it. A prayer meeting was, above all 
things, an abomination to me, and whenl 
thought of people getting up, and asking 
others to pray for them, the idea was almost 
exasperating. I used to feel like saying 
about those who rose for prayers, ‘* You mis- 
erable, whining, weak specimen of humani- 
ty, if you cannot pray for yourself, the quick- 
er you go ‘to the dogs’ the better”, and I 
used to tell the boys who worked for me, 
that I hoped they had good sense and 
strength of mind enough, to keep away from 
such meetings. Well, all at once, it struck 
me that, perhaps, it would be my duty to go 
to prayer meeting. I had got over every thing 
else and had begun to see the beauties and | 
joys of anew life; after having been lifted 
over my greatest failing, | was stumbling at 
the idea of going to prayer meg and tel- 
ling them of my new stand in life. At 
length, I spoke aloud again, 





“No sir, I won’t; if 1 can’t be a Christain 
without going to wapy meeting and getting 
up and talking, I beg to be excused.” 

Back again trooped the old life; anger and 
guilt took their places, and contention, 
strife, jealousy, and revenge, resumed their 
sway. I wonder if any body else ever felt 
what it is to be cast from heaven down to 
the regions of darkness,as I was then. It 
was too much to bear; down on my knees, I 
went again, and plead for that better spirit 
to come back, and promised I would do all 
or any thing, and never more rebel. 

I ‘is oe I have been a_ better Christian 
for having had this little tussle, at the out- 
set, with Satan. How light my heart was 
that night, as I started for home! on the 
way, I happened to think that now I should 
like to read the Bible; and, as soon as I got 
there, I got it and turned to the beginning 
of the New Testament. What a wondrous 
beauty there was now in the words in which 
I could see no ee before! How every 
page seemed to strike heavy blows at the life 

had been leading, and to exhort and en- 
treat to better ways and things. I did not 
say anything to my wife then, for I felta 
little weak and alone as yet. I was ina new 
land, and almost afraid to take a single step, 





for fear it might not be the right one. True, 





I felt the new presence near me, but it 
seemed then to be guiding in no particular 
direction. The battle had been fought, and 
Ihad promised to obey whatever orders 
might come, but, as yet, none appeared. | 
went to bed at 12 o’clock, and my wife was 
crying again, but I knew that this time, her 
tears were tears of joy. 





— 


WORK AND WAGES FOR 1879. 


I do not give the following because I am in 
want of hands; on the contrary, I am be- 
sieged daily by those wanting places, and 
have a long list ahead waiting for the first 
vacancy that offers. But I give it because | 
wish it known that a manufacturing estab- 
lishment can be conducted on such a basis. 


BUSINESS AND MORALS. 


1 feel that God has given me this business, that | 
may do good, in my own native town of Medina, and 

erhaps in the country round about. I can do good, 

y giving employment to those who need it. The 
money I pay you, comes from all parts of the world, 
even from across the wide ocean. Now if this mon- 
ey goes to the support of saloons, billiard halls, dis- 
tilleries, tobacco shops and places of like nature, or 
to those who will use it for smoking, drinking, 
gambling, Sabbath breaking, etc., will it do good? 
The very work done by boys who use their money 
in the manner I have mentioned, may often be done 
by women who have small children tosupport, or by 
those struggling to get an education, and who would 
use every copper of it, for the necessaries of life. 
Whom shail lemploy? those who make a good use of 
their money, or those who do not? Have L any right 
to decide what use you shall make of your money? 
In one sense I think I have not. Have I a right to 
employ whom I choose? As a general thing, 1 think 
Ihave. Have I a right to make conditions with 
those whom Lemploy. I think I have; nay more, I 
feel, my friends and fellow townsmen, that God calls 
on me, yes, even demands cf me, that I use every 
means in my power, to raise up, and elevate the 
moral and spiritual condition of those about me. If 
I do this, and work for him, leaving myself out of 
the question, he will take care of this business, and 
not only will it continue to build up during my life, 
but the same spirit will perpetuate it long after | 
have ceased to be with you to direct it. 





These are the conditions which 1 feel that God 
ealls on us to subscribe to, and under which we 
awn of us have plenty to do, so long as we are 
aithful. 


In coneideration of receiving employment in this 
establishment, I agree— 

First: To respect and reverence God and his laws. 

Secondly; To forbear taking His name in vain. 

Thirdly: To remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy, and that I may do this, I agree to attend some 
place of public worship twice at least every Sabbath. 
(A Bible class, Sabbath school, or prayer meeting is 
considered a place of public worship.) 

Fourthly: To abstain from the use of every drink 
that will intoxicate, from the use of tobacco in 
every shape, from card playing and billiards, or at- 
tendance at public dances; not only that I may 
shun every appearance of evil, but that I may not 
encourage others who may be more harmed than 
myself, by the force of my example. 

Fifthly: To be courteous, pleasant, and civilto my 
shop mates, even though they be uncourteous and 
uncivil to me. 

Sixthly: Whenever I find myself unable to com- 
ply with the above requirements, I agree to yield 
my place pleasantly, to some one else. 


ONE s o'hncvnhid chide’ akeneeeeanea x 


Applicants need bring no references or recom- 
mend. It matters not what your past history ma) 
have been, what your age, sex, or condition. The 
only question is, are you willing to commence 4 
work of reform? % 

A. I. Root, Medina, O.; March 22nd, 1879. 
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1 § MOORE'S PERFECTION HONEY 20%, | 


Patented May 7th, 1878. 
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Also price list of Queens, Comb Foundation, both 
cld and new style, Section Boxes, and Glass, 4d 








You can not look over the back No's of GLEAN- 
INGS or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless 
they are in some kind of a Binder. Who has not | 
suid—* Dear me, what a bother—I must have last 
month’s Journal and it is no where to be found.” 
Put each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 
comes, and you can sit down happy, any time you 
wish to find anything you may have previously seen 
even though it were months ago. 

Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them for two 
years), gilt letterec, free by mail for 50, 60, and 75c, 
according to quality. For table of prices of Binders 
for any Periodical, see Oct. No., Vol. IT. 
your orders. A. I. ROOT, prnears Ohio. 





BEES 1879 BEES 


Full Colonies, Nuclei and Queens ones. Supplies 
furnished. Satisfaction guaranteed. rite for par- 
tic ulars. 8. D. MCLEAN & SON., 
2-Ting Culleoka, Maury Co., Tenn. 





YER & Son’s MANUAL contains more informa- 
tion of value to advertisers than any other pub- 
lication, Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents, Ad- 


dress N. W. Ayer & Son, Advertising Agents, Times | 


Building, Philadelphia, 


Sawing off a Lee. 





This SAW MACHINE is a wonderful in- 
vention. The weight of the man who is 
sawing does half of the work. It saws logs 
of any size, and will saw off a 2 foot log in 
2 minutes. Circulars free. Address, Wm. 
GILES, 696 W. 6th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Send in | 


BEFORE 


Purchasing Colonies with Imported Queens, or 
Home Bred Queens, Italian Queens, 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


and Implementsin Bee Culture, write for circular 
with prices and sample of Comb Foundation free. 
50 good colonies of common bees in box hives at 
| $3 50 each 


| 3a ‘CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, ll. 


“ — 


WARRANTED QUEENS. 

I warrant, as properly mated, all “Dollar Queens” 
sent out by me this season. My Queens are all bred 
from best imported stock, and [ promise safe arri- 

| val and perfect satisfaction. — in May, $1 50; 
| in June $1 25; after June $1 06 
3-4d E. M. HAYHU RST, Kansas City, Mo. 











| Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
| either of the following departments, at a uniform 
} price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 





$1.00 Queens. 


Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
out charge. After, We each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 











| ‘Those whose names ous below agree to furnish 
| Italian queens for $1,00 each, under the following 
| conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
| or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared 
from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to 
lay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- 
| turn the money at any time when customers become 
| impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 
Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 
| put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 
and tested queens, furnished on application to any 
| of the parties. Names with *, use an imported queen 
mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us and 
we will send you another. 
*E. W. Hale, Wirt, C. H. W. Va. 1-12 
*A.T. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. 17-9 
*E. M M. Hay hurst, Kansas City, Mo, 1-12 
*J.M. C. Taylor, Lewiston, Fred. Co., Md. 1-46 
*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La, 8tid 
*R. Stehle, Marietta, O. 1-64 
*J. Oatman & Sons, Dundee, Kane Co., Ill. 2-1d 
*J. E. Walcher, Millersville, Christian Co., Ill. 3-8 
*S. M. Hitchcock & Co., Warthen, Wash. Co., Ga. e 
*J. B. Keeler, Carlinville, Til. 
*J. Mattoon, Atwater, Portage Co., O. 
*Newnan & Baker, Norkalk, Huron Co., O. 
*J. R. Landes, Albion, Ashland Co., O. 4d 
Miller & Hollam, Kewaskum, Wash Co., Wis. 4-4 
*D. A. McCord, Oxford, Butler Co., O. 4-9 
*J. T. Wilson, Moxtonsville, Woodford Co. Ky 4-4d 


4 senah 
4-6 





Hive Manufacturers. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 

A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

J. H. Nellis, Canajoharie, N. York. 5-4 

t A. Salisbury, Geddes, Onon. Co., N. Y. 12-5 

. A. Fradenburg, Port Washington, O. 2-6 

| R R. Murphy, Garden Plain, Whiteside Co., Til. 2-4d 

| ©. H. Dean, Mortonsville, Woodford Co., Ky y- 36 

F. A. Snell, Milledgeville, Carroll Co., Ill. 3-7 

H. Scovell. Columbus, Cherokee Co.,. Kans. 4-3 

Newman & Baker, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. 4-7 


CLUBBING LIST. 
We will send GLEANINGS— 
_ With The American Bee Journal Fz 
The Bee-Keeper’s M ine (1 50)..... 1 75 
* Both the above (Bee Journals of America) 3 00 








| 

| American Agriculturist @ 50) 2 2% 
|; “ Prairie Farmer 2 16)... 2 90 
| ‘“* Rural New Yorker e 50)... 3 25 
| ‘“ Scientific American : . 
7 


3 20) 
“ Fruit Recorder and — endener( 00) 
[Above rates include all Postage.| 
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STRONG, THRIFTY, CONCORD GRAPE 
VINES, FOR meena BEE HIVES. 


10c each or $1.00 per doz. If sent by mail, double 
above prices. These vines are the best to be had, 
and are just such as we bave planted in our new 
grounds for shading the hives. 
A. I; ROOT, Medina, | oO. 


“Quinby’s New Beekeeping.” 
A revision of “Beekeeping Ex- 
plained,” with much’ new matter, 
and practical illustrations. Fully 
up tothetimes. Price $1.50. 


Quinby Bellows Smoker. 


Patented and much improved. The 
best in market. Three sizes, by 
mail, $1.00, $1.50, and $1.75, 

s on for circular of new supplies 
_ L. C. ROOT, 
4a Mohawk, Herk. Co., N.Y. 


ITALIAN QUEENS, FULL COLONIES, 
AND NUCLEI AT REASONABLE PRICES, 


I am prepared to furnish early Queens, bred from 
imported and select homebred mothers, warranted 
to be as pure as any in the U. 8. Also Albino 
Queens, Safe arrival guaranteed. Also Hives and 
Apiarian sepplies. Send for — list, &c. 

Address VALENTINE, 
4d Double Pipe C ree ok, Carroll Co., Md. 


Alsike Clover Seed. 


A fine new lot of Alsike clover seed, very clean 
and raised near us. Price aged lb., 22c; per bushel, 
(60 Ibs.) $12.00; 44 bushel, $6.00 : peck, $3.00. If want- 
ed by mail add 18c per Ib. a bag and postage. 

. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 


All bred from imported mothers of my own im- 
ortation. Dollar queens, $1.00; ready in April. 
ested queens before June Ist, $3.00; after, $2.50. 
Full colonies of Italians from $7. 00 to $10.00. Four 
frame nucleus with tested queen, before June Ist, 
$5.00, after $4.50. Comb Foundation, Bee-Keepers’ 
Supplies, &c. 
3-8d PAUL L. V IALLON, Bay ou Goula, La. 


Conin F oundation Machines 
$22.00 TO $100.00. 
SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION WITH OUR ONE 


POUND SECTION BOX BY MAIL FOR 
FIVE CENTS. 














Fer illustrations see our Illustrated Catalogue 
of Apiarian Implements rey Me ROOT, mailed on ap- 
plication. T. Medina, Ohio. 


LANDES’ BEES AND POULTRY. 


For Italian Bees, Full Colonies, Nuclei or Queens, 
and Pure Bred Poultry, including pont and Water 
varieties, Address JNO. R. LANDES, 
3tfd_ _Albion, A Ashland Co., 0.3 


DAVENPORT GLUCOSE oE MANURACTURING 0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF § SUPERIOR DOUBLE 
REFINED GRAPE AND MALT SUGAR, 
CRYSTAL GLUCOSE SYRUP. 


Superior Double Refined Grape Sugar for feeding 
bees, at 3'4c per Ib. in barrels of 375 lbs., and 4c in 
boxes of 50 or 110 lbs. Crystal Glucose Syrup 5e per 
lb. by the barrel. Samples of the Grape Sugar will | 





be sent by mail on application. 
LOUIS P. BEST, Sup’t, Davenport, Iowa. 


1ltf 


Am, Silver Watches 


For $9.50 


In all my experience in the Watch and Jewelry 
Business, I have never before seen a good Silver 
Watch for the low price of $9.59. [have just suc- 
ceeded in getting, of the American Watch Co., a 
good strong 


SILVER WATCH, 


i ALL RECULATED, AND IN.¢3 


Running Order, 


That I will mail to any address for the above price; 
and if it does not please you, you may return it 
within 10 days, and get your money. Or [ will send 
you the Watch, for 20 subscribers, at $1.00 each. 
You can have either hunting or open face, and such 
a Watch, fora present, ought to make any boy (or 
man either) happy. A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 


PURE ITALIAN QUEENS 


and Colonies for sale for 1879. The best is the 

cheapest at any price. Circulars _ free. 
Address D. A. PIKE, Box 1 

3-5 Sakae, ‘Wash. Co., Md. 


1879. 1879. 





REY. A. SALISBURY & HAYES. 


CAMARGO, ILL., 


Breeders of Pure Italian Bees and Queens, from Im- 
ported and Home-Bred Mothers, and Manufacturers 
of Hives, Prize Boxes, Comb Foundation, and all 
general Agiarian Supplies. 


BEES. 
Reserved and Early Tested Queens Wiacienten wets $3 00 
July andSeptember “ a cvewsdne otto ee 
Colonies of Re WHNON vancd dden cartes ie SoawlAce eee 
‘12 Ss Riou et Cashew esa Vesey Mee eke 10 00 
Nuclei—1 frame, fine queen.. Ne 20 
Comb Foundation, 10]bs. and ov er, per 5 Re - 50 


Wax cleansed and worked for 25c. per lb., or on 
one-half shares. 
ssoaberns for Circular. 4-ing 


PRICE OF ITALIAN QUEENS 


D. Tremontani, Cremone, Italy. 





April, May and June................. 12 franes in gold. 
Ue BEN in oe csv wansscecess 19...“ ae 
Me 6. SA eee y PN " 


rice for California and Australia, 2 francs more 

than above. 
No order for less than 8 queens is acce pa 

any queens die in the trip, they must be sen back i 
a letter to have the right to an invoice of compensa- 
tion. If anyone should refuse to aecept the pe i 
a!l right to a compensation shall be lost. [The val 
| of a franc is 18% cents, gold. TAN 
. TREMONTANI, Cremone, Italy. 
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The AB C of 
BEE CULTURE 


‘OR several years, it has been my ambition to be 
I; able to write a book on bee culture, so clear and 
pluin that not only any boy or girl, but even an old 
man or woman, with the book and a hive of bees 
could learn modern bee ¢ ulture, and make a fair, 
paying business, even the first season. This isa great 
undertaking, I grant; and it will require some one 

ith far greater wisdom than mine, to do it the first 
tin e trying. After watching beginners, and an- 
swering their questions almost constantly, for years, 
I came to the conclusion, that the only way to do it 
was to “cut and try,” as carpenters say, when they 
can't get the exact dimensions of the article they 
wish to make. 

To cut and try on the A BC book, I have invested 
over $2,000 in type, chases, etc., sufficient to keep 
iny Whole book standing constantly in type, that can 
be changed at a moment’s notice. The books are 
printed only as fast as wanted, and just as soon as I 
see Lhave omitted anything, or have made any mis- 
take, che correction is made before any more books 
are sent out. ‘’o show you how it works, and how 
it succeeds, [ will give you a letter just received to- 
day, April Ist, 18.9; 

| enclose postal card to answer my question. One- 
half or more of my bees have winter killed, the bees 
crowding in the empty cells and sticking there. 
Now can you tell meif it will answer to put new 
swarms into those, or if they will clean them out, 
and if it pays in the end? SYDNEY OSAKE. 

Birmingham, Mich., March 29, ’79. 

WHAT TO DO WITH COMB3 THAT ARE SOILED, MOULDY, 
AND FILLED WITH DEAD BEES. 

There it is again! When I wrote the article on dys- 
entery, Lentirely forgot to mention what should be 
done with the combs after the bees had died. Many 
tines, you will find the cells full of dead bees, and 
any one who has tried it, will know what an endless 
tusk itis to try to pick them out. Well do not try, 
but just take these combs and set them away, until 
you want empty combs to build up stocks, and then 
hang them one at a time, in the centre of a populous 
colony. After a few hours, just take a peep at your 
comb, and see how the bees do it. If it is at a season 
when honey is coming in, it will have undergone 
such a transformation, you can seareely believe 
your eyes, when you come to take alook atit. I 
have put in combs that were full of dead bees, filthy 
from the effects of dysentery, and mouldy besides, 
and found them in the afternoon of the same day 
clean, bright and sweet, holes patched up, and part- 
ly tilled with eggs, honey and pollen. In one case I 
hunted the hive all over for my bad comb, and then 
came pretty near declaring somebody had taken it 
away; theré was no comb there that could be iden- 


tified asthe bad one. Do not extract the honey, | 
pick Out the bees, or fuss to wash them off with | 


Water; just let the bees try their hand at it, and see. 
Do not give them too many bad combs at once, or 
they may get discouraged, and swarm out. Give 
them one, after a few hours, another, and you will 
very soon have them all right. How do they do it 
so quickly? Well, each bee takes a cell, and when 
he has his cell finished, they are all done. Suppose 
you had as many boys as there are hills of corn in 
the tield. If all went to work, the field would soon 
be clean. Combs infested with moth webs, and even 
live worms, may be fixed up in a twinkling, in the 
Ssaine way. Ifyou standin front of the hive, you 
may have the satisfaction of seeing the worms led 
out by the nape of the neck: to do this, you want a 
strong vigorous colony of Italians. see BEE MOTH. 
A new swarm willusually clean out a hive of bad 
combs, in the same way, but if teo bad they may 
Swarm out. Better take them in the way i have 
mentioned. Tobe sure itr ays tosave such combs. 
Who comes next 





I wish I had the chance to get 500 of your ABC 
books over here, I could sell them easily .W. Rarrr. 
seecroft, Blairgowrie Scotland, March 19, 1879. 





If any one ever enjoyed himself reading, I cer- 
tain ydid, whenT re the ABC. I think it contains 


more about bees than any book you can buy for 
2.00. WILLIF A. HAMMOND. 
"330 Brook. Ave., Richmond, Va., Feb. 22, 1879. 


I received GLEANINGS all ‘Tight, and would not 
take $5.00 for the information received from the 
first number. Your directions on transferring are 
just what I wanted. fast fall I bought 2 colonies of 
black bees, one in a box hive and one in a round 
gum. Ithink there must have been 50 lbs. of honey 
in each of them, but I could not get a bite of it. 

Bryant, Ill., May 4, 1878. ALFRED CALL. 


A B C Complete, will be ready this month. 
Price, same as GLEANINGS, $1.00. Wholesale same 
rates, and it may be clubbed with GLEANINGS. Over 
10 copies by Express or Freight 50c each. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Adv ertisements will be received at the rate ‘of 20 
cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion, cash 
in advance; and we require that every advertiser 
satisfies us of responsibility and intention to do all 
that he agrees, ee | that his goods are really worth 
the price asked for them. 


‘THE RIGHT WAY 


To start an Apiary is to send for pepe 4 4 frame Nu- 
clei, in new Hives, all complete, for.. ..85 00 
TWO FeO TOE en ig hg So FA RE eR A ee hin ng? 2 50 
All queens reared in full colonies from choice Im- 
ported Mothers. HIRAM ROOP, 
3tfd Carson City, Montcalm Co., Mich. 














100 COLONIES | 


Italian Bees for sale at prices to suit the times. 
Correspondence solicited. L. C. AXTELL, 
3-id Roseville, Warren Co., Ill. 


1879. 


Headquarters for 


Italian Bees & Queens, 


Modest & Langstroth Bee Hives, 
Honey and Section Boxes, 


AND 


COME FOUNDATION FOR THE MILLION, 


Our new illustrated price list is now ready for dis- 
tribution, containing our experience in the use, of 
Comb Foundation, and telling how to use it to best 
advantage; giving best mode for securing large 
yields of Comb Honey; telling about Bee Hives, 
Honey and Section Boxes, Extractors, Smokers, &c. ; 


and containing much other matter of general inter-’ 


est toone and all. Your name and the names of 
your bee-keeping friends, written on a postal card 
and sent us, will entitle each of you to receive it by 
return mail. Write at once; oe is dangerous, and 
we will try to help you. J. OATMAN & SONS 
2-4d Dundee, Kane Co., Tl. 
OMB FOUNDATION 45c per pound, in lots of 
100 pounds or over, less than 100 pro 50ec. 
Also tested Italian queens for $2.00. ee 
Samper 5 A. F. STAUFF 
Sterling, W niteaide -% Til. 


“SEND FOR SPECIAL HARD MONEY PRICES 


On Section Boxes, Comb Foundation, and Apiarian 
Supplies, to Rh. STEHLE, 








4d Marietta, Washington Co., Ohio. 
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OUR EXTRACTORS ARE ALL NEATLY JAPPANNED AND LETTERED. 


stroth 
included at 


to inet 


3 American frame 
7,005 
oO kni 


N 


ve sizes kept constantly on 


eal 
hand ready to ship. OVER 2000 NOW IN USE. 


€, $6, 
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prices. 


PRICES OF EXTRACTORS 


753 


dai 
00; Quinby, 


’ 
ese 


For Gall 


$7 
th 





n 


any suc 


to make it uncap nicely. 


Our Honey Knife, Price $1,00, post-paid, 


is made of fine steel, nicely finished, with a thin, keen 


edged blade 


“fussing”’ 


$28 In ordering be sure to give outside dimensions of frame, and length of top bar. ea 





CHEAP HIVES. 


SEE OUR ADVERTISEMENT IN GLEANINGS FOR | 
DEC., JAN., FEB., AND MARCH. 


CHEAP SECTIONS. 


The following prices are for any size . A wens, 





_ Sawed Smooth.............. per M 
Sandpapered ............... 50 
Dovetailed Sawed Smooth..,......... to" } 
do Sandpapered.. wk ae oe 
Lewis’ Sections (all in one piece ), 
arm est v cc RRAS ean oka th needs a 
Lewis’ Honey Boxes, and Dovetailed Honey Box- 


es, very cheap. All excellent material and work- 
hip. 


LEWIS & PARKS, 


WATERTOWN, WIs. 
THE 


British Bee Journal. 


The British Bee Journal is now mailed to our ad- 
dress in packages, each month. We can remail it 
to subscribers for — 50 per year, postage—twelve cts. 
per > Will ae a7 safe arrival of | 
every. No. ROOT, Medina, 0. 


Before Purchasing 


Supplies for your Apiary, send a postal card with | 
your name and (if you wiil do us the kindness) those 
of bee-keeping neighbors, for our Illustrated Circu- 
lar of A pkertes 80 Supplies, and sample Sectional Box 
and Comb Foundation, made on the Dunham 
Povsdnation Machine, which is the latest improve- | 
ment) in Se line. We wish to — 
ery Header of this Magazine, and hence | 
an ‘them Free. Just send your name at once. 
NB have ue the general agency of the 


4-50 








above machine. a attention given to rearing 
Italian raga ton wane as nig a Ee: paid | 
fox tang wax & H.P 


iarttord, Wis. 


Cash: for Beeswax! 


Will pay 25c per Ib. for any —w of nice, clean | 
wax, delivered at our R. R. station. 
‘A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
Somuch sent in, vanes pay more for thé present. 





these samples | 1-6d 


SHALL continue to keep on hand, and offer 
reasonable rates, a full variety of Bee-Keepe bs 
Supplies; such as 


Muth’s All Metal Hone y Extractors, 
Uncapping Knives, 
Wax Extractors, ete. Also 
Langstroth’s Bee Hives, and any Parts thereof, 
1& 2b. Saar Glass Honey?Jars, with 
Tin Foil Caps and Labels, [Corks, 
16 bb. Glass Tumblers, 
Fruit Jars,fetc. 

Comb Foundation, Beé Veils, Gloves, Straw Muts, 
Alsike Clover, and a variety of Garden and Field 
Seeds, etc., ete. For further Dartiowarh: address 

CHAS, F. MUTH, 
976 and 978 Central Ave.., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


THale’s Price List. 


Send for my Price List of Colonies, Queens, 
Nuclei, &c., for 1879. 
EARLY QUEENS. 
I shall take Especial Pains to raise a large number 
of Queens to Ship Early in the season. 
Address E. W. HALF. 
Wirt C. H., W. Va. 1-10 


a-12d 


“Warmers Tnuay Bes Yun 


Established 1867, 


Send for new price list of Imported and Home 
| bred Queens, Comb Foundation, Hives, Section 
| Boxes, Extractors, and Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 
Also high class Poultry. 
Queen breeding a specialty. 
First Premiums awarded us at St. — Exposi- 
tion for 1878, on best Italian bees and hon 
VALENTINE & SON, Carlinville, Til. 


| ren few hundred good Langstroth frames 
| of comb, for upper stories, moet drone, «t 
¥ 


1 00 per 1 
4 Peru, Ohio. 


- Early Queens, 


J. P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Geo Importer 
and breeder of Italian queens, and dealer in Bev- 
| Keepers’ supplies. Queens bred a month earlier 
than inthe North. Low express rates. “Packages 
| of five or more queens sent free of express charges 
| to any part of the United States except California 
' and Oregon. litfd 











